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JENCLOSED CAR 


THE BODY NO LONGER REFLECTS THE 
LINES OF HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. THE 
SIDES CONTINUE BEYOND THE DRIVER’S 
SEAT, GIVING A NATURAL SUPPORT TO THE 
ROOF AND SHORTENING ITS OVERHANG IN 
FRONT. IHE ARCHED-DOOR FRAME BREAKS 
| THE LONG LINE OF THE TOP AND GIVES 
MORE HEADROOM. THE RESULT IS THE 
i EXPRESSION OF THE LIMOUSINE ae 
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NO}, WATER 
“TO [HEAT 
NO RUBBER 


Welkom Warmer Outfit 


The only modern, safe and effective substitute for 
the antiquated Hot Water Bag. 

It is made of Metal and heated within one minute 
by simply lighting a tube, containing a blazeless and 
smokeless fuel generating a uniform heat lasting over 
two hours at a cost of less than one cent. Will last 
for years. 

It is curved to fit any portion of the body and 
weighs less than 5 ounces. 

Endorsed by the medical profession as very effective 
in cases of Bh mong Neuralgia, Lumbago, etc. 

Everybody should have one in their home. 

Complete outfit including 10 tubes of fuel sent pre- 
paid upon receipt of $1.00 

Write today for folder explaining the merits of this 
wonderful new device. 


WELKOM WARMER MFG. CO. 


Dept. K, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUB 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 























THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 
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SCHOOLS 


RARELY—IF EVER-DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the University of the State of New York 
offer such splendid, practical, pleasant and professional 
edvantages as that connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings. Graded 
course of study with diploma. Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under profes- 
sors in H.rvard, Brown Cornell and leacling colleges. 
¢ and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, 
Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

_—— for College, Teachers and Owil 

250 PAGE CATALOG FREE, WRITE TO-Day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Prof, Genung, English, 28 Bosse Place, Springfield, Mass. 

















CAMPS 
CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 


For boys who enjoy camp life. Splendid.y situated on sheltered bay on Lake 
Champlain, 8 miles from Buri:ingtun Ail land and watersports. Mo.arboat 
Scenery superb. Careful supervision by college couusellors. Camp 
physician. Under the auspices of Berkeley Schvol, New York. ‘Phone 
connection. Address J. Clark Read, Berkeley School, New York. 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has 
over twenty combinations and more than eight hundred 
pipes. It is designed especially for teaching and practice 
purposes, Professor Archibald T. Davison, of Harvard, 
is our teacher on the organ. Exceptional opportunities 
are offered to any young woman who desires to specialize 
on_ the organ, and she may begin her work IMMEDIATE. 

Y. We shall be happy to have you write us at once, or, 
better, come and see us in regard to terms and conditions. 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, Newton, Mass. 
Mount Ida School, February 17, 1912. 


BIG DROP A_ POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 

THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 Geuth 13th Street - - Philadelphia 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


























THE DOCTOR DOES NOT TELL 


you how to keep well. Why should he? It would be 
killing the goose that itsid the golden egg. He would 
hurt himself. Health Culture teaches its readers the 
art of living and how to get well and keep well without 
drugs. Its editor, Dr. Elmer Lee, believes in the ‘Doom 
of Drugs’’ and agrees with Mr. Terry that practically all 
diseases can be avoided by right living. Illustrated, 
monthly, $1.00 a year, 15¢c. a number. ix months “On 
Trial’ for 25e ress 


HEALTH CULTURE, 42 St. James Building. New York. 





—THE—_ 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 


and its Pagan idolatry Exposed 
In WATSON’S MAGAZINE, Thomson, Ga. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 








THE 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure be themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 














PROVIDE FOR YOUR FAMILY 


A great majority of men have families or 
other dependents who would be exposed to hard- 
ship and suffering by the lose of the bread winner. 
Prudence dictates that such men should lose no 
time in applying for a life insurance contract 
guaranteeing the continuance of their income, in 
whole or in part, in the event of premature death 
By the payment of an annual premium of $279.64 
(reduced by dividends) a man 40 years of age can 
provide for the payment to his family a monthly 
income of $50, for a period of 20 years. For full 
particulars write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 














NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Statement January 1, 1912. 
Capital Stock 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses........ 
Reserve for Taxes, etc 
Reserve for Contingent Liabilities 
NET SURPLUS 


$1,000,000.00 
7,212,863.55 
544,600.66 
150,000.00 
300,000.00 
2,630,276.06 


boCiopedetioansosewecwcee +++ +$11,837,740.27 
AMES NICHOLS, President 
. A. SMITH, Vice-President 
. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
. H, TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 
. D. LAYTON, Asst. Secretary 
. T. MAXWELL, Asst. Secretary 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., Agents, 123 William St., N.Y. 
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American 


Temperance Life 


Insurance Association 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ANNUAL STATEMENT,JANUARY,1912 


ASSETS 
Mortgages on Improved Property $137,175.00 
Cash in Banks «++ 69,145.13 
Cash in Office oes < 1,277-01 
Interest Accrued .. 2 2,023.65 
Agents’ Balances .. twa ay 2,245.00 
Premiums due 17,583-45 


$229,449.24 
LIABILITIES 
Claims Adjusted, not due $21,500.00 
in Process of Adjustment 7,000.00 
Reported 29,300.00 
Reserve or Emergency Fund $71,360.64 
Surplus 100,288.60 


“ 


Balance to Protect Policyholders .... 171,649.24 


$229,449.24 
OFFICERS 


President 
Frank DELANO 

Treasurer 
Geo. W. Gopwarp W. H. W. Younes 

Secretary Pror. A. A, Hopxins 
Stacey WILSON Rev. T. J. WHITAKER 


Vice-Presidents 

















New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 


Home Office, No. 1 Liberty St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


W. F. MOORE, President 
WM. J. McCAFFREY, Gen’! Mgr. 
HENRY S. MANNING, Vice-Pres't 
GEO. E. TAYLOR, Secretary 
GEO. C. PRATT, Treasurer 


Employers and Public Liability 


Elevator, Teams, Automobile and_ all 
other forms of Liability Insurance. 

The very latest and -most approved forms 
of policy contracts and the best legal serv- 
ice obtainable. 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 

The broadest, cleanest and most liberal 
policies issued. 

Burglary and Theft Insurance 

Covering Dwellings, Banks and Com- 
mercial Safes This Company originated 
Theft Insurance. 

Plate Glass Insurance 


The broadest and most liberal policies 
and prompt replacements when loss occurs. 


Agents in all Large Cities 











The Pleasure 
of Sweeping 


is unknown to the wom- 
an who uses a corn 
broom. 

For centuries sweeping 
has been done in a prim- 
itive way, andnot until 
the introduction of the 
BISSELL Sweeper, 36 years 
ago, did woman ever enjoy 


| relief from the drudgery and > A 
bondage of antiquated 


methods. Today ) 
, women all 

over the world 

are using the 
BISSELL Sweeper, 

and with the facility, ease 
and thoroughness with which 

it performs its work, house- 

wives and servants are given 

more time for other duties. 

It is a useless waste of en- 

ergy and an inefficient method of 

sweeping to use a corn broom, and just consider 
the injury to fine carpets and rugs as compared 
with the gentle though thorough operation of the 


BISSELL Sweeper 


The rapidly revolving brush of the “BISSELL” 
lifts all the dirt and grit out of the carpet, depositing 
it-in the pan receptacles, whereas a corn broom sim- 
ply scatters the dirt and dust, never doing its work 
thoroughly. 

A trial of the “BISSELL” will make you regret 
those years of wasted effort, and once you know 
how the “BISSELL” cleanses and brightens your 
carpets and rugs, and confines the dust, and how 
quickly and easily it performs its work, you would 
not be without one of these machines for ten times 
its cost. 

They are sold by the best trade everywhere at 
$2.75 and $5.75. 

Let us send you our booklet. Address 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO, 
Dept. 123, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in 
the World, (61) 














DIV-A-LET "vision 33 uerrens 
PRICE 50 CENTS 

The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the phabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
vidual amusement. Just the 4 for convalescents and 


“shut-ins.”” W. H. VAIL, Originato and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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tours. Spring & Fall. Next 
to Italy Apr. 20, $540. Best 
Small party. Further particulars. 
Miss M. RUDD, Norwich, Ct. 


WORTH-WHIL 


of Europe. 15 weeks. 





Charmin tour to Spain, The Riviera and Continent. Sail April 6th. 
g Ninety days. — and conducted by Rev. 
Ancrew J. Graham. Chaperone. Send interecting Booklet. 

NEW YORK TRAVEL cL the 

250 Huntington Avenue, Boston,’ Massachusetts. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


booklet ‘‘Ocean Sailings’’ with rates and sailings for all lines: ma: 
. “TOWARD EAGER, 8.8. Agent, 309 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 








OPE Best Way to Travel at at Moderate Cost 
and Orient Send for 
. Graham 





IDEAL 
TRIPS 
June sailings to southern and northern ports. 
Scandinavia and Russia. 2sth year. 
EUSEN, 542 West 124th Street, ter York. 

value offered. 


GREECE TO SCOTLAND &e: = perative system worth 


knowing. (12th year. High orate, Sel Ed ional, 
Splendid Leadershi 1D. or On ir sams Lg ee 


organizers wantea” * Basy A | = us. Prof. Cora 
Steele-Libby, Spartanburg, Pg Cc. 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small rty sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
North. wo special sts as leaders. Do not confuse thir 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 


SELECT PARTY ae April 11. Delightful itiner- 


ary. Italy, Switzerland to Holland, 
France, England. 75 days. Inclusive price $750. Refer- 
ences. Itinerary on application. 


MRS. GARDINER, 501 W. 156th St., 


4 ORIENT 

Europe via Mediterranean iret 

Spring and summer tours. 14th year. Booklet with maps. 
JOHNSON TOURS. 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


Allen Palestine ie Party 


and Europe. 1 

21. DO 101 deve OSE Stee. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y- 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


Small parties. 
includin, 
W. Van 





ever 








N. Y. 








THE PILGRIM TOURS “ssscc’ 


“A TOUR FOR EVERYBODY” 
Attractive Spring Trips to the Mediterranean. 
For Booklet of European Tours address 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents, Durgn. “Detroit,” San Francisco 


burgh. Detroit, San Francisco 











You Cannot Afford to Omit 
WiITZERLAND 
from Your Coming European Tour if You Wish to 


Economize. 
Our TRAVEL LETTPR No. A3, including handsomely 
illustrated literature, 


booklets and Hotel Guide, will assist 
you. ALL FREE. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD, 
241 Fifth Avcnue, New York City. 


% Bermuda 


BY FASTEST STEAMER 
Record Trip 39 hours 35 minutes. 
BY NEWEST STEAMER (Built 1904) 
By only Steamer Landing Passengers and Baggage Di- 
rectly on the Dock in Hamilton Without Trans 
S. S. BERMUDIAN 
SAILS EVERY WEDNESDAY 1: A. M. 


Twin Screw, 10,518 tons displacement, Bilge Keels, 
Double Bottom, Wireless Telegraph. No steerage. 
Suites de Luxe, with Private Bath. Orchestra. Tickets 
by Bermudian and Arcadian are interchangeable. 


For illustrated ge ap wply & to -- E. OUTER. 
BRIDGE & CO., Agents By Co., Ltd., 29 
Broadway, New York; TH COOK t SON, 245 and 
2389 Broadway; 264 “and 553 sth Av., N. Y., or any 
Ticket Agent, 


OAK COURT HOTEL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
and homelike atmosphere. 


E. E, SPANGENBERG, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


$100 neuenares $1815 




















= BEST WAY 


The use of the INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION SERVICE has 

increased the attendance at 

th e Lord’s Supper in thou- 

sands of churches. It will do 

‘fra Sou ver your 1 te Send for illus- 

rn 
INDIV SBT SMUNION SERVICE Co. 

1701-1703 Chentuut Street Philadelphia 
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THE SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


. “Aha! [have younow!”’ 


Velvet is a genuine find—because 
it’s so unlike. Mild yet flavorsome 
—rich, mellow and biteless—it’s a 
real smoke discovery to the man 
who's never tried it. 


You try it—today. 


You'll promptly mark that day with 
a red letter—to match the color of 
the red pound humidgr of Velvet 
you ll buy. 


Full 2-ounce tins 


| 


s00).7.\ ot ae) 

















TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company). 


From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 
SS. SHINYO MARU (new), Triple Screw Turbine, 21.000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing 

from San Francisco, Wednesday, February 28th, 1912. 

SS. CHIYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednes- 
day, March 27th, 1912. ; 

SS. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speéd, sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday, April 
17th, 1912. (Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 

SS. TENYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednes- 

day, April 24th, 1912. 

Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Service and cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to Gate. 
Equipped with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all 
other modern improvements for safety and comfort. 

AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write for Schedule and Information. 
W. H. AVERY, Asst. Gen. Manager, A. E. RENNIE, Gen. Pass, Agent, 
Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg. Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 625 Market Street, San Francisco, Gal. 
R. C. NICHOL, 1432 B’way, N. Y., Gen. Bastern Agent. Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
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SHRUBS, VINES 


EVERGREENS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Everything that a successful 
nursery should offer 
THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR I912 CATALOG 


“Seed Catalog time”’ is here and 
I have a beauty with colored illus- 
trations and a free proposition with 
cash prizes which you will be inter- 
ested in. 

Send for a copy today—free if 
you mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


WALTER P. STOKES 
Seedsman Dept. I. Philadelphia ‘ 

















AFRICAN ORANGE 
DAISY 


Of course you want agarden and you wantsome- 
thing in it to make it look different from ordinary 
gardens. 

Does not this illustration strike you as being 
anes likely to make your flower plot distinc- 

ve 


The African Orange Daisy 
is a rare and extremely 
showy annual from Nama- 
qualand, South Africa, of 
very easy culture. The plants 
of neat branchy habit, grow 
about 12 to 15 inches high 
and are exceedingly profuse 
in flowering. Its Margue- 
rite-like blossoms, 2% to 2% 
inches in diameter under 
proper cultivation, show a 
unique, glossy, rich orange- 
gold, with dark-colored disc 
surrounded by a black zone. 
It produces its pretty flowers 
very early after being plant- 
ed out in the open ground 
in sunny situations, and will 
continue to bloom all sum- 
mer. Plant in soil not over-rich. 

We will mail a packet of the seed of this superb 
annual and a copy of our beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue, 144 large pages—the best seed book published 
in America—for only roc stamps or coin. Write today. 
If you don’t want the Daisy—get the catalogue any- 
way— it’s free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street Dept. R New York 




















Sweet Peas 
Six Superb Spencers 


For 25 fe... = will mail one regular packet each 


of Florence NIGHTINGALE, the lar- 
gest and best lavender; Constance OLiver, rich rose 
pink on cream; Marre Coretur, beautiful, brilliant 
crimson; Primrose Spencer,.the best primrose; SEN4- 
TOR SPENCER, claret flaked on heliotrope; and W. T 
HutTcuHins, apricot overlaid with blush-pink. These 
six superb Spencers are shown, painted from nature, 
on pages 109 and 110 of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. 
Purchased separately they would cost 65 cts., but all 
six packets, with leaflet on culture, will be mailed for 
only 25 cts.; five collections for $1.00. 


BURPEE’S : 
ANNUAL FOR 1912 


This “Sttent SaLesMAN” of the World’s Largest 
Mail-Order Seed Trade is a Bright Book of 178 =. 
It tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds that can 
be grown,—as proved at our famous ForpHook FARMS 
—the largest, most complete Trial Grounds in America. 


It is Mailed Free lication. 
YOU a copy? upon application. Shall we send 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Ready Now 


HETHER you 

are an amateur, 
just beginning, or an 
enthusiast of years, 
you'll find Dreer’s Gar- 
den Book for 1912 in- 
valuable. 

Declared by Amer- 
ican gardening experts 
to be the finest and 
most —— =~ 
logue of seeds, plants, 
and bulbs published. 

Has A mma 1,000 Celebrated Hats 
illustrations, 4 beau- 
tifully colored pages, 


and 4 duotone plates. SPRING STYLES 
Full Directions Given 


for the growing of every plant 
nd ble. R 


. seed, and vegetable ead of N O S ] 
llecti f New Hard 
Plants—the best and latest Varkspurs iris, ow VN Dale 
Phloxes, Pezonies—new Hardy Shrubs and 
Tha Wace as Revenge rears 
2€: —| a i 
plants that will give afull crop this season. NEW YORK. 
Mailed free toanyone men- 
tioning this publication Chicago Phila delphia 
DREER’S ORCHID-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS—the finest of all, 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays ef 3 and 4 blossoms each. Just Brooklyn 
the common a mixture contains I~ 
packet —15 cents per ounce—40 
each order. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestout St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































THE MAPES COMPLETE AND SPECIAL CROP MANURES 
THE STANDARD FOR GENERATIONS 1905— POTATOES —1911 


Seven Consecutive Years First Prizes on Potatoes Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I.,First Premium on Potatoes, 7th consecutive year Queens- 
Nassau Counties Agriculture Society, 1911, Best sample Delaware late, half bushel Potatoes. 
Had only seven articles shown and took six first premiums. 
First prize on_ Potatoes, 6th consecutive year, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural 
Society, 1910. Basket of early potatoes grown by R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I 
Five First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1909 
Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. 1—Carmen No. 3, Green Mountain, Rural New Yorker, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, best bushel Green Mountain. 
Two First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1908 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. [—The two varieties of potato, Carmen No. 1 and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall were 
grown with Mapes Fertilizers. 
Three First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau[Counties, Agricultural Society Fair, 1907 
Rk. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. [—The three varieties of potatoes, Green Mountain, Carmen 
No. 1, and Carmen No. 3, that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this 
fall were grown with Mapes fertilizers. 
Three First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1906 
R. C, Colyer, Woodbury, L. I., reports, November 27, 1906.--“The three varieties of po- 
tatoes, Green Mountain, Carmen No. 3, and Sir Walter Raleigh, I sent you, took the first 
premium at the Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall; were grown from your fertilizer. We 
grew about 300 bushels per acre.. Sprayed the vines six times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 
First Prize Crop tor Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1905 
Extract from letter of Grower, Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I., November 15, 1905.— 
“We planted our potatoes on clover sod. Manure spread on half of patch with 700 pounds of 
Mapes Potato Fertilizer, and on the rest we used a half ton Mapes Potato Manure alone. We 
did not see any difference. Yield was great, fully 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the patch 
seven times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 
New book, 1912, entitled “A Full Review of Chemicals and Clover,” by Herbert W. Collingwood, Editor 
of the Rural New-Yorker. We will send a copy to any one interested, together with our descriptive pamphlet. 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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Imported 


White Materials 


Reg. Trade Mark 


We direct attention to our recent importations which 
comprise the newest weaves and fabrics for the coming 


season, among which will be found— 


Irish Dimities in Stripes, Checks, Plaids, Poplins, Repp, Madras, at 25c to 


75c yard. 


English and French Pique in all size Cords. 
St. Gall Embroidered Batiste and Swiss, Dots, Figures, etc. 


yard. 


4oc to $1.00 yard. 
4oc to $1.25 


Novelty Crepe ard Voile (new weaves), 65c to $1.50 yard. 


Plain Voiles and Marquisette, 40 and 46 inches wide. 


50c to $1.25 yard. 


Bordered Novelties, Voiles, Marquisettes, French Linen, Crepes, Etc., show- 


ing handsome Embroidered and Open-work designs. 


wide. $2.00 to 10.00 yard. 


45 to 52 inches 


Plain White Materials, Persian, India and French Lawns, Adrea and Mer- 
cerized Batiste, Nainsooks, Long Cloths, French Percale, Silk Mull, etc. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


5th Avenue and 34th 
Street, New York 








Dividend-Paying 
Business Books 


Below are listed some of the country’s best busine’s 


books. Each is written by a master. Each will put 
dollars—perhaps thousands of dollars—into your pock 
ets, by placing in your hands up-to-the-minute, ready 
to-use information, suggestions, and methods that have 
made good on the firing line of big business. 

Just put an X before the particular books that in 
terest you and send the coupon to us with your name 
and address. The return mail will bring you our new 
catalogue containing full descriptions of the books 
checked and a list of fifty others that we can recom 
mend and stand behind with our money-back guaran- 
tee. But do it NOW while you have the matter in 
mind. ° 


Corporate Management—T. Conyngton of N. Y. 
Bar. 

Science of Accounts—H. C. Bentley, C.P.A. 

Financing an Enterprise—francis Cooper. 


Influencing Men in Business —Walter Dill Scott. 
Net ore and Balance Sheet—H. G. Stockwell, 
C.P.A. 


Cost Accounting—I E. Webner, C.P.A. 


Law of Real Estate Brokers —Gross. 
cougues of Accountancy—Official organ Am. A. 
P. A. 
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Australia Aids | 
Its Settlers 


The State of Victoria, Australia, 
Offers Unusual Inducements ~ 
to Settlers. 


If one who is interested in Agriculture or Horticulture 
will read the literature put out by the Victoria, Australia, 
government, exploiting its lands, he will marvel at the 
showing made by colonists who have purchased acreage 
in the irrigated acres of Victoria. 

The Government is anxious to secure real settlers and 
to that class it is making unparalleled inducements. The 
Government sells its lands at prices ranging from $40 
to $85 per acre and allows a period of 31% years for 
payment. 

The lands are adapted for all kinds of agriculture and 
horticulture pursuits. 

The climate is like that of California. 

The markets are near at ‘hand and prices secured for 
products being in par with any other part of the world. 

The Government owns the railways and aids the colo- 
nists in every way possible in the freight tariffs to markets. 

The new steamship Tahiti will leave San Francisco on 
April 3d, with a special excursion bound direct to Mel- 
bourne. A very low one way and round trip rate has 
been made and any information, folders, booklets, etc., 
regarding this section, can be had by addressing The 
Peck-Judah Co., U. S. Agents of the Land Dept. of the 
Victorian Government, 687 Market St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt has said 
that he will, within a 
ew days after his ad- 
dress before the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, on February 21, 
reply to the letter signed by eight Repub- 
lican Governors, asking him for an ex- 
pression in regard to the nomination. An 
article in the Outlook explains, mean- 
while, that Mr. Roosevelt’s pledge 
against a third term meant only a third 
consecutive term. The “Old Guard” or 
New York Republican machine seems to 
be behind the ex-President, and William 
boss of Albany and chair- 


The Presidential 
Candidates 


Barnes, Jr., 
man of the New York Republican State 
Committee, attacked Mr. Roosevelt bit- 


terly in the last State campaign, 
now reminds the population that during 
his term “as President Mr. Roosevelt 
performed a wonderful service to the 
people.” Opening the office of 
the Roosevelt National Committee in 
the Munsey Building, at Washington, on 
February 11, Medill McCormick, of Chi- 
cago, gave out a signed statement attack- 
ing the Administration and stating that 
Mr. Taft’s Lincoln Day address at New 
York, referring to certain “political 
neurotics,” marked embarkation upon 
“a policy of political suicide and murder... . 
Those Republicans who really secured his 
[Mr. Taft’s] nomination and election are now 
opposed to his renomination. At first they 
were merely disappointed by the Administra- 
tion’s vacillation, and hoped that the Ad- 
ministration eventually would adopt: a con- 
sistent and progressive course. But what at 
first they took for temporary weakness they 
have now discovered to be a political para- 
noia.’ 

Meantime the “National Taft Bureau” 
was opened in Washington at the Raleigh 
Hotel. Senator Townsend, of Michigan, 
declared at Adrian, Mich., on the same 


day that “Theodore Roosevelt pointed the 
way; William H. Taft has traveled the 
road.” The opposition to the President's 
nomination comes from “the great male- 
factors of great wealth, and the 
men who make a profession of reform 
and insist that nothing is genuine that 
does not have their name blown in the 
bottle.” “One good term deserves an- 
other,” was his conclusion. It was on 
February 14, also, that the Republican 
State Convention met at Atlanta, Ga., 
and gave the President a solid delegation, 
plus strong endorsement. The regular 
Republican conventions of Florida and 
Oklahoma have also chosen Taft dele- 
gates. Roosevelt contestants will ap- 
pear before the National Committee. . 
A statement was issued from the La Fol- 

lette offices at Washington on February 
14 in the form of a telegram addressed 
by the Senator to a Fargo, newspaper 
which had inquired whether he had with- 
drawn from the contest: 

“In response to your telegram I will say to 
the progressive Republicans of North Da- 
kota that the report that I have withdrawn 
as a candidate is false, and the statements 
regarding my health are gross misrepresen- 
tations. They are a part of the pressure 
brought to bear to force me from the contest, 
which I willingly undertook at a time when 
no one else could be induced to make the 
fight. I have overtaxed my strength and re- 
quire a few weeks’ rest, which I shall take, 
and then return with renewed vigor to the 
struggle for thorogoing progressive princi- 
ples. 

“IT want the support of delegates who are 
ready to win, or lose if need be, in the in- 
terest of a great cause, without compromise 
and without entering into any deals or com- 
binations. 

“Let me thru you assure the voters of 
North Dakota that I shall as always keep 
faith with them and with supporters in other 


States, and shall remain a candidate steadfast 
to the end.” 
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Arrests in the 
Dynamite Cases 


In twenty-five widely 
separated cities arrests 
were made on Febru- 
ary 14, to the number of forty-one, of 
men connected with the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers. They are accused of 
complicity in a vast dynamiting conspir- 
acy. As the warrants are issued by 
Federal authorities, the prisoners are 
held only on the charge of conspiring to 
transport dynamite in passenger trains 
from State to State. Among the men 
arrested are Frank M. Ryan, president 
of the association; John I. Butler, first 
vice-president, and Herbert S. Hockin, 
second vice-president and successor. of 
J. J. McNamara as secretary-treasurer. 
Nearly every man whom the Indian- 
apolis Federal grand jury has accused 
after a prolonged investigation is either 
at present or has been within a few 
years an official of some local iron work- 
ers’ union. Ten more arrests followed, 
later in the week. Bail bonds of $5,000 
and $10,000 each are demanded, making 
$340,000 in all. “This is only a begin- 
ning,” says the prosecution anent the 


arrests now made. There are fifty-four* 
indictments in all, but three men were 


already in custody. The basis of the 
prosecution is said to be furnished by 
letters and telegrams, quoted in the in- 
dictments. Some 40,000 communica- 
tions were seized in the headquarters of 
the International Iron Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘The dictagraph has been used 
for months to inform the District Attor- 
ney at Indianapolis of what the labor 
leaders were saying and doing. “The 
men indicted were, with a few excep- 
tions, only tools in the hands of men 
higher up,” says William J. Burns, the 
detective. . 
& 


The Lawrence 4 compromise between 
Strikers the Lawrence strikers and 
the agents of the Law- 

rence mills not immediately controlled 
by the American Woolen Company was 
reached on February 16, in the fifth week 
of the strike. All the strikers’ demands 
except the 15 per cent. increase of wages 
were conceded ; a fifty-six hour schedule 
for fifty-four hours’ work, and a § per 
cent. increase of pay. About two-thirds 
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of the strikers are affected. On Satur- 
day several thousand delegates from lo- 
cal branches of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, Socialist clubs and Ferrer as- 
sociation paraded Fifth avenue, in New 
York, headed by a band playing the 
“Marseillaise,” and followed by 103 
children, from four to eleven years of 
age, wearing pasteboard badges pro- 
claiming them to belong to the families 
of striking operatives of the Lawrence 
mills. This demonstration followed the 
arrival of a second batch of strikers’ chil- 
dren of whom about 250 have now 
reached New York, where they are dis- 
tributed among the families of working- 
men and sympathizers. Thirty-five chil- 
dren have been sent from Lawrence to 
Barre, Vt. 

& 
On February 14 _ the 
President signed the 
proclamation admitting 
Arizona to the Union as the forty-eighth 
State. George W. H. Hunt was inau- 
gurated the same day as the first Gov- 
ernor of Arizona. Mahlon Pitney, 
Chancellor of the State of New 
Jersey, has been nominated by Mr. Taft 
to succeed the late Justice Harlan in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The alleged irregularities in the 
Florida Everglades, which resulted in 
the dismissal of C. G. Elliott, chief 
drainage engineer, and his assistant, 
have been laid before the District Attor- 
ney for the District of Columbia by 
Attorney-General Wickersham, with the 
request that the case be laid before the 
grand jury. An investigation is being 
made also by the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture. According to Repre- 
sentative Henry, of Texas, there is in 
this country ‘‘a financial Mafia,” using 
“black hand methods.” The “Money 
Trust” investigation is discussed in our 
financial department. On February 
15, Major-General Frederick C. Ains- 
worth was relieved of his office as Ad- 
jutant-General of the United States, 
after thirty-seven years’ service in the 
army, which he entered in 1874 as a sur- 
geon. General Ainsworth was relieved 
by order of the Secretary of War, who 
alleged insubordination. The Adjutant- 


Various Items 
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General was retired next day on his own 
application. Previously, there was talk 
of a court martial. This is averted, but 
a subpoena, returnable February 19, was 
issued by the House Committee on Ex- 
penses in the War Department. This 
was said to be in connection with the 
case of Major B. B, Ray, an army pay- 
_master, who, it is alleged, was saved 
from court martial on three distinct oc- 
casions in consideration of political work 
in the 1908 campaign. The investigation 
is likely to go deeper than this indicates: 
General Ainsworth has been suspected 
by the War Department heads of “con- 
spiracy” with the Democratic majority 
to secure the passage of the Hay army 
legislation, and Representative Richmond 
P. Hobson, of Alabama (a Democratic 
member, but an opponent of the Demo- 
cratic army program), made this charge 
on the floor of the House. General Ains- 
worth and the Chief of Staff, General 
Leonard Wood, have always been at 
odds. In relieving General Ainsworth, 
Mr. Stimson alleged that he had 
“impugned the fairness and intelligence of 
the Secretary of War under whose authority 
the proposition in question [the proposal of 
the genera! staff to make changes in the form 
of the muster roll] was submitted to you. 
You also criticise and impugn the military 
capacity .. . of the officers of the general staff 
and the war college. . . . This is not an iso- 
lated instance of insubordination and impro- 
priety. 
In retirement General Ainsworth will re- 
main on the payroll, receiving $6,000 a 
year. On February 16 the House of 
Representatives adopted amendments to 
the Army Bill, providing for the con- 
solidation of the offices of Adjutant-Gen- 
eral and Inspector-General with that of 
Chief of Staff. It is doubtful whether 
the Senate will concur. The House also 
abolished five of the fifteen regiments of 
cavalry and indorsed its action of the 
day before in advancing the term of en- 
listment from three years to five. This 
proposal was strongly opposed by the 
Chief of Staff and by President Taft, and 
is most unpopular in army circles. 
“On February 15 the Senate confirmed 
the nomination of Myron T. Herrick, 
banker and ex-Governor of Ohio, as Am- 
bassador to France, succeeding Mr. 
Robert Bacon. Only fourteen Senators 
voted against the confirmation. Three 
years ago General Theodore Bingham, 


then Police Commissioner, brought suit 
for $100,000 against Mayor Gaynor, of 
New York, then a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, as damages 
for an alleged libel. The case was about 
to come to trial, after repeated postpone- 
ments, when the Mayor apologized last 
week, and General B ingham withdrew 
the suit-——Mayor Gaynor is the cho‘ce 
of Martin W. Littleton, Democratic Rep- 
resentative of the Oyster Bay district, 
for President of the United States. Mr. 
Littleton names Governor Harmon as 
second choice, Mr? Underwood as third. 
Governor Wilson he regards as an un- 
satisfactory candidate, standing as he 
does for the initiative, referendum and 
recall: the “unholy trinity.” Republi- 
can members of the New York St-te 
Senate plan to contest the confirmation 
of Dr. Joseph J. O’Connell, of Brooklyn, 
best known as an alienist, as Health Of- 
ficer of the Port of New York, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Alvah H. Doty, whose resigna- 
tion was recently demanded by Governor 
Dix, who nominates his successor. Dr. 
Doty. has served about twenty years, and 
leading physicians of New York recent- 
ly voted resolutions congratulating him 
upon the successful performance of his 
duties. Governor Dix’s nomination is re- 
garded as personal rather than political. 


& 
The 
Mexico 
improved 

last week, except in the south, where the 

Zapatist bandits were defeated in sev- 


situation in 
was not 
during 


Continuing Disorder 
in Mexico 


eral battles. In undertaking the subjec- 
tion or extermination of these malcon- 
tents, Madero has adopted a severe pol- 
icy. His soldiers have burned villages 
where the inhabitants were in sympathy 
with Zapata, and have shot many prison- 
ers taken in the battles. After one en- 
gagement about fifty men were thus put 
to death. There were uprisings and dis- 
order in Vera Cruz, Oaxaca and Michoa- 
can. In the north, half of Chihuahua was 
in the hands of the Vasquistas, or revo- 
lutionist followers of Emilio Vasquez 
Gomez, who also had possession of a 
large part of Sonora, including one port 
of entry on the New Mexican border. In 
Sonora there were many army mutineers. 
Scores of railroad bridges in both these 
States were burned. Torreon was sur- 
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rounded and isolated. The Chihuahua 
Legislature authorized Governor Abram 
Gonzales to borrow $6,000,000 for the 
purchase of large estates, to be cut up 
into small farms, Owing to the cutting 
of telegraph wires and the interruption 
of railroad traffic, the news dispatches 
from all parts of Mexico were unsatis- 
factory. Evidence of growing hostility 
toward American residents, because of 
rumors of intervention, led our State De- 
partment, on the 13th, to send the fol- 
lowing instructions to all of our consuls 
in Mexico: 

“You are authorized officially to deny, thru 
the local press and otherwise, as under in- 
structions to do so, all foolish stories of in- 
tervention, than which nothing could be furth- 
er from the intentions of the Government of 
the United States, which has the -sincerest 
friendship for Mexico and the Mexican peo- 
ple, to whom it hopes will soon return the 
blessings of peace, which is not concerned 
with Mexico’s internal political affairs, and 
which demands nothing but the respect and 
protection of American life and property in 
the neighboring republic. You will observe 
the strictest impartiality and in no wise in- 
terfere between contending forces, counseling 
Americans in your district to act likewise. 
You will use the language of this instruction.” 


In interviews published at the capital, 
President Madero had exprest his appre- 


ciation of American friendship. On the 
15th he sent the following message to a 
newspaper in Los Angeles: 

“The attitude of the Mexican Government 

toward the Government of the United States 
is that of the most open friendship, and the 
attitude of the latter in the difficulties thru 
which the republic has passed has been most 
cordial. The difficulties thru which the re- 
public of Mexico has been passing were not 
of really great importance and have been 
overcome. There has been no great political 
principle involved and there has been no not- 
able leader as their sponsor. For all of these 
reasons my Governmer: is sufficiently strong 
to give complete frotection to all the inter- 
ests.” 
But the situation did not warrant this 
optimistic opinion. Among the outrages 
committed by bandit revolutionists was 
the murder of E. Hans Angelman, a 
wealthy.German ranch owner, and com- 
ments in the Berlin press indicated that 
Germany might complain to our Govern- 
ment. “Better a peaceful Mexico un- 
der the United States,” said one of the 
Berlin papers, “than one devastated by 
rebels,” 
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West Indies and A Porto Rican news- 
Central America Paper publishes a re- 
port of an interview 

with the Mayor of San Juan, accord- 
ing to which he said he had always 
opposed a grant of citizenship to Porto 
Ricans by the United States Govern- 
ment. “It would involve us in grave 
political complications with Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Santo Domingo and all the 
other Caribbean countries, and might 
seriously compromise us for the future.” 
Porto Rico, he continued, should become 
a republic under an American protec- 
torate. He regretted the annexation of 
Hawaii, which some day would be a re- 
public. Porto Ricans must not expect 
that the island would ever become a State 
of the Union. Our trade with Porto 
Rico in 1911 amounted to $72,000,000, 
or eighteen times the value of the trade 
in 1897, one year before annexation. 
Exports and imports are nearly equal. 
In Cuba, President Gomez declines 

a renomination, and it is expected that 
the Liberal candidate will be Vice-presi- 
dent Zayas. Cuba is quarreling with 
France, owing to the French Govern- 
ment’s refusal to list on the Paris Bourse 
the bonds of a French loan to the Cuban 
Territorial Bank: The Cuban Congress 
has abrogated the parcels post agree- 
ment with France, and is considering a 
bill imposing a discriminatory duty . of 
50 per cent. upon imports from that 
country. All this is related to Cuba’s 
failure to pay certain French claims. 
Cuba holds that these are unjust, but 
would submit them to the arbitration of 
President Taft. President Gomez has or- © 
dered the removal from office of many 
men who opposed Cuban independence, 
thus satisfying the demand of the Vet- 
erans’ Association. The Supreme Court 
says these removals are unlawful be- 
cause the recent legislative suspension of 
the civil service law was unconstitu- 
tional———A part of the wreck of the 
“Maine” will be towed from the harbor 
of Havana, probably on March 4, and be 
sunk in deep water. There will be an- 
escort of cruisers and appropriate cere- 
monies, with salutes from the warships 
and Morro Castle. The directors of a 
new national bank established in Santo 
Domingo represent three firms of New 
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York bankers. In Panama, the oppo- 
nents of President Arosemena have 
nominated for President Dr. Porras, 
recently Minister at Washington. In 
testimony before a Congressional com- 
mittee, last week, an attempt was made 
to prove, by documents and otherwise, 
that a contribution of $60,000 to the 
Republican campaign fund was ‘nflu- 
ential in procuring a rejection of the 
Nicaragua route; that a committee 
report in favor of Panama was written 
by the French.company’s counsel; that 
the revolution was financed in part by 
this company; that our Government 
prepared to assist the revolution’sts; 
that a bribe of $80,000 was paid to a 
Colombian military commander, and 
that President Roosevelt withheld from 
Congress important official papers relat- 
ing to the revolution. 


& 


Parliament was assembled 
on the 14th, instead of the 
13th, as was first an- 
nounced, because the Irish dic not like 
to have the fate of their country de- 
pendent upon a session inaugurated on 
an unlucky date, recalling the fact that 
Gladstone’s home rule bill, which caused 
the downfall of the Liberals and the di- 
vision of the party, had been introduced 
on the 13th of March. The King’s 
speech was short, and referred in the 
briefest possible language to the impor- 
tant measures to be brought forward: 
“A measure for the better government of 
Ireland”; “a bill to terminate the estab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales and 
make provisions for its temporalities” ; 
“proposals for the amendment of the law 
with respect to the franchise and the 
registration of electors.” In reference to 
China the King said: 

“T trust that the crisis in China may soon 
be terminated satisfactorily by the establish- 
ment of a stable form of government con- 
forming with the views of the Chinese peo- 
ple. My Government will continue to observe 
an attitude of strict non-intervention, while 
taking all the necessary steps to protect Brit- 
ish life and property. I fuliy recognize that 
the leaders on both sides in China have shown 
every desire to safeguard the lives and inter- 
ests of foreigners resident in that empire.” 


The Opening 
of Parliament 


No reference was made in the Speech 
from the Throne to the visit of Lord 
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Haldane to Berlin, but Premier Asquith 
spoke of it in the following language: 
“Both the German Government and our 
own are animated by a sincere desire to bring 
about a better state of understanding. The 
visit of Viscount Haldane to Berlin in this 
connection involved both sides in a departure 
from conventional methods, but it was felt 
by both nations that frankness ot statement 
and communication would be easier in the 
first instance if there were an informal non- 
committal conversation rather than regular 
diplomatic negotiations. Such an exchange 
of views under such conditions ought to dis- 
pel the suspicion that either Government con- 
templates aggressive designs against the other. 
That by itself would be a great gain.” 
The leader of the Opposition, Bonar 
Law, opened with a vigorous attack on 
the foreign policy of the Government 
and the changes in the government of 
India. In reply to a direct question from 
the Premier as to whether he proposed 
to repeal the Insurance Act when he 
came into power, Mr. Law replied that 
he did. This was received with jubila- 
tion by the Liberals, and Mr. Asquith 
clinched the admission by announcing 
‘Now we know that the first plank of 
the platform of the Tory party under its 
new leader is the repeal of the Insurance 
Act.” The Insurance Act, altho meet- 
ing with opposition in some quarters, has 
received the formal approval in principle 
of both parties. Mr. Law explained later 
in a letter to the press that he meant that 
the Unionists, if they come into power, 
would amend the Insurance Act. The 
Socialist Labor party held a mass meet- 
ing in Albert Hall on the eve of the 
opening of Parliament in favor of equal 
suffrage. It was presided over by James 
R. MacDonald, leader of the Labor party 
in Parliament, who declared that the 
Labor members would desert the Gov- 
ernment if it refused to grant suffrage 
to women. King George has bestowed 
an almost unprecedented honor upon Sir 
Edward Grey, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, by making him a Knight 
of the Order of the Garter. Only four 
other Commoners have been so honored 
since the order was founded. The sig- 
nificance of this action on the part of the 
King has given rise to many surmises in 
view of the fact that Sir Edward Grey’s 
management of the Morocco crisis and 
the Persian difficulty has been severely 
criticised even by members of his own 
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party, and that the visit of Lord Hal- 
dane is understood to be for the purpose 
of alleviation of the animosity aroused in 
Germany by his policy. According to 
Mr. Asquith, the suggestion that a Brit- 
ish Minister visit Berlin originated with 
the German Government. Mr. Asquith 
denies as “a pure invention without a 
shade of foundation” the story that the 
British fleet was preparing last fall for 
an immediate attack upon Germany. 
& : 

The French Senate 
closed its long discus- 
sion of the Morocco 
agreement: by ratifying it with a vote 
of 212 to 42. Leaders of all parties, 
however, voiced their dissatisfaction 
with the treaty and their hatred of Ger- 
many in more or less emphatic language. 
It was asserted that the protectorate 
over Morocco was gained at too great a 
cost, that it meant the ultimate loss of 
all French Kongo, that the Government 
showed weakness in giving way in the 
face of Germany’s threat at Agadir, and 
that the agreement would not settle the 
difficulty, but bring more trouble in its 
train. In reply, the new Premier, M. 
Poincaré, confessed that he was not 
enthusiastic about the treaty, but he 
thought it necessary to vote for it. It 
gave France full control over Morocco 
and retained intact the reversionary 
right of France to Belgian Kongo, 
which, being personal, was not transmis- 
sible. The negotiations with Spain in 
regard to Morocco are reported to be 
going smoothly, and all important ques- 
tions have been settled except that of 
the territorial compensation claimed by 
Spain. The French proposal that the 
collection of customs in the Spanish 
zone for the repayment of the foreign 
loans be carried on by French officials 
was rejected by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, but the compromise proposal 
made by the British Ambassador that 
the matter be placed in the hands of a 
joint Franco-Span’sh commission was 
accepted by both governments. De- 
tailed plans are being prepared for the 
establishment of a French protectorate 
- over Morocco as soon as an agreement 
has been reached with Spain. The 
naval program of the Government, call- 
ing for the expenditure of $279,600,000, 


French Affairs 


was passed in the Chamber of Deputies 
by a vote of 452 to 73. M. Delcassé, 
Minister of Marine, in presenting the 
naval bill, said that it was his aim to 
increase the number of the larger types 
of ships and: make the navy strong 
enough to insure security on the Medi- 
terranean, but it was not necessary to 
keep pace with other nations in con- 
struction. The Government program 
was criticised by M. Thomson, former 
Minister of Marine; who said that it was 
no time to increase naval expenditures, 
at a moment when President Taft was 
proposing general arbitration and prac- 
tical disarmament to France and other 
Powers. It was noticeable, he said, that 
every such attempt on the part of the 
American President was followed by 
the doubling of armament by the vari- 
ous Powers. M. Millerand, Minister 
of War, said that France was deter- 
mined to maintain her supremacy in the 
air, and he asked for an appropriation 
of $4,400,000 for aviation purposes in 
1912 and $5,000,000 the year after. He 
said that by the end of the year France 
would have an aerial fleet of fifteen diri- 
gible cruisers and 344 avions or military 
aeroplanes, with 24 officers qualified as 
pilots, 210 observers, 42 mechanics, 
1,600 sappers and 550 aviation soldiers. 
The people of France are rallying with 
enthusiasm to the support of the Gov- 
ernment’s aerial program, and liberal 
subscriptions are com’ng from all 
classes. The hat was passed around at 
a meeting at the Sorbonne and $750 was 
contributed by the officials, while the 
eight pensioners who guard Napoleon’s 
tomb united in a subscription of a 
dollar. The municipal'ty of Paris will 
provide six aeroplanes and the munici- 
pality of Nancy one. 
; ” 

The Opening of The new Reichstag was 
the Reichstag © 2SSembled for the first 
time in the White Hall 

of the royal palace in Berlin. The speech 
from the throne, read by the Emperor 
in a strong voice, Was moderate in tone, 
but laid emphasis upon the necessity of 
making the empire sufficiently powerful 
to defend at all times its national honor 
and its possessions as well as its iust in- 
terests in the world. In the preliminary 
organization of the Reichstag Dr. Peter 








Spahn, leader of the Clerical Center 
party, was elected president in opposi- 
tion to August Bebel, leader of the Social 
Democratic party, by a vote of 196 to 
175. Philipp Scheidemann, a Socialist, 
was elected first vice-president of the 
House, defeating the Conservative can- 
didate, Hermann Christian Dietrich, by 
188 votes to 174. Dr. Spahn, however, 
resigned rather than be associated with a 
Socialist, so for one brief session a So- 
cialist vice-president presided over the 
Reichstag. Johannes Kampf, the 
Radical who won the Kaiser’s district of 
Central Berlin, was later elected presi- 
dent of the Reichstag. Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, in a speech in the 
Reichstag, said that the recent Socialist 
victories at the polls only strengthened 
the reasons against loosening the consti- 
tutional foundations of the empire. He 
saw no reason for altering the Govern- 
ment’s policy by any further changes in 
the franchise in the way of making it 
more democratic. As to his own posi- 
tion, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg said: 

“An Imperial Chancellor is responsible 
solely to the Emperor and he is an indis- 
pensable counterweight to the most liberal 
of all franchises.” 
The Chancellor, in referring to the visit 
of Viscount Haldane, said: “These con- 
fidential conversations which were heart- 
ily welcomed by us have been exhaustive 
and frank and will be conducted.” 

a 
The Imperial 
Yuan Elected President edict announcing 
the retirement of 

the Manchus from the Government ap- 
pointed Yuan Shi-kai to organize a con- 
stitutional republic in accordance with 
the will of the people. Yuan Shi-kai no- 
tified the Powers of the authority vested 
in him as President Plenipotentiary of 
the Republic and requested all ministers 
accredited to foreign governments to 
continue to perform their duties as here- 
tofore. He promptly sent the following 
telegram addressed “to the President, 
Vice-President, Ministers and National 
Assembly at Nanking”: 

“A republic is the best form of govern- 
ment recognized by the world. Its establish- 
ment 1s really due to your efforts. With a 


minimum shedding of blood the desired end 
has been reached. We must not allow the 


existence of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment in China. 
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“IT am desirous of coming south to give 

greetings and receive guidance from you, but 
in view of the difficulties please excuse me. 
You have, I am sure, formulated a plan for 
a united government. Please let me know 
what measures you have taken.” 
In reply, Dr. Sun Yat-sen telegraphed a 
declaration of joy at Yuan’s adherence 
to the united republic, inviting him to 
come to Nanking at once, or to send a 
fully empowered representation pending 
the décision of the National Assembly. 
Tho the Republicans of the south are still 
insistent that the capital be established in 
Nanking or Wu-chang, this difference of 
opinion may not prevent a union of the 
two governments. On February 17, 
however, Yuan Shi-kai telegraphed to 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang, Republican Minister 
of Justice, and to Tang Shao-yi, an able 
Chinaman educated in America, who is 
said to have been offered the premier- 
ship, urging them to obtain the election 
of Dr. Sun as president instead of him- 
self, and saying: 

“I am unable to control the involved situa- 
ton in China, as I am suffering from im- 
paired health. Now that the aims of the 
republicans have been attained 1 have accom- 
plished my duty. The post of president of 
the republic would only serve to lead to my 
ruin. I ask your kind offices and interest 
with the people of the country to elect Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, to whom credit should be given. 
I will wait here until I am felieved. Then 
I will return to my home and resume my 
work as a husbandman”’ 
When Dr. Sun Yat-sen sent in his 
resignation to the National Assembly at 
Nanking, the Assembly at once elected 
Yuan Shi-kai President of the Chinese 
Republic. In notifying Yuan of his elec- 
tion the Republicans reminded him that 
he and George Washington were the 
only Presidents ever to have been unani- 
mously elected. Yuan Shi-kai has cut 
off his queue—the Chinese equivalent of 
burning his bridges behind him. It is 
suggested that Dr. Sun may be sent as 
Chinese Minister to London, where he 
not many years ago was kidnapped anu 
imprisoned by the Chinese Legation as 
a revolutionist. Dr. Sun, who is a con- 
vert of the missionaries, advocates unit- 
ing the Christian denominations of 
China into one national Chinese Church. 
He states in a letter to a Paris feminist : 

“Tt will be my first care to give Chinese 


women a higher and nobler education with a 
view of enabling them to exercise civic rights.” 





Violence in Labor Disputes 


BY HARRY ORCHARD 


[From May 9 to July 28, 1907, the whole country was stirred up over the trial of Wil- 
liam D. Haywood, an officer of the Western Federation of Miners, charged with the mur- 
der of Ex-Gov. Frank Steunenberg, of Idaho. The trial was made a class issue by the 
Socialists and labor unionists, and Mr. Roosevelt added fuel to the feeling by calling: Hay- 
wood and Moyer, as well as Harriman, “‘undesirable citizens.”” The issues in the case and 
its history are too complicated to tell here, but there seems to be no doubt whatever that 
what practically amounted to a state of war existed in Colorado and the neighboring mining 
States during the labor struggles out of which the crime grew and many acts of violence 
were committed on both sides. The jury consisting of farmers rendered a verdict. of “not 
guilty,” despite the testimony of Harry Orchard, who confessed to an appalling list of crimes, 
including forgery, arson, bigamy and murder. Orchard, who confessed that he had been 
incited to the murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg by Haywood, Moyer and Pettibone, was 
in a. subsequent trial sentenced to death, but the Court recommended that the sentence be 
commuted by the Board of Pardons to life imprisonment, which has been done. Orchard is 
now serving his sentence in the penitentiary at Boise, idaho, and in response to our request 
to the present Governor he has been permitted to send us the following article. As 
Orchard now claims to have repented and accepted the consolations of religion we think it 
worth while to print his article for whatever it may be worth as a contribution from one 
who has had experience in the violence politely called “‘direct action” that has so disgraced 
industrial conflicts in late years, especially in those that led to his own conviction and that 


of the McNamaras. 


This article will have special 


timeliness owing to the indictment last 


week of over fifty labor leaders charged with taking part in dynamite outrages.—Ebp1Tor, ] 


regard to the McNamara confes- 
sion and the use of force in labor 
I am well acquainted with the 


' | ‘HE INDEPENDENT asks my views in 


disputes. 
methods of force so often employed by 
labor leaders in their disputes with capi- 
tal, also the effect that it has upon both 


parties. The first union I be'onged to 
was the most radical one I have ever 
known. A man could not do any kind 
of work within the jurisdiction of that 
union unless he joined at the first meet- 
ing after he went to work; neither did it 
allow any open criticism of the methods 
it employed in enforcing its demands. | 
never knew of anybody refusing to join, 
but I do know of a good many that re- 
fused to be gagged, and these were soon 
notified to leave the camp. Some who 
refused found themselves looking down 
the barrel of a Winchester some dark 
night with a masked face standing be- 
hind it. They were promptly marched 
down the only road that led out of the 
camp. Several of those who tried to get 
away: paid the penalty with their lives, 
while hardly any escaped without a good 
beating. They were left with scars that 
they would always carry, and, as I have 
often heard it said, “were branded as 
scabs should be.” When I first came to 
the place where this union had jurisdic- 


tion my employer told me of the condi- 
tions that existed there, and told me, no 
matter what I heard or saw that related 
to the unions, to keep my mouth shut and 
say nothing, as that was my only protec- 
tion and the unions were in complete 
control of the county. I did not take 
very kindly to these admonitions at first, 
but kept my own counsel, 

About three years later a strike was 
called in one of the camps in the district, 
resulting in a large amount of property 
being destroyed and some men killed. 
This brought out the soldiers and mar- 
tial law soon followed. I pass by the 
cause or justification that the union lead- 
ers had for committing the measures of 
“direct action,” also the provocation that 
the military officials had for the retalia- 
tion that was meted out to the strikers, 
both men and women. But I do know 
that here is the very place where the 
breach is widened between the two con- 
tending parties, and where that feeling 
of hatred is engendered which is too bit- 
ter for human characterization. Only 
one that has been unfortunate enough to 
pass thru such an experience can in any 
degree realize the feelings that come to 
one’s heart. It is true that circum- 
stances seem to force these warring par- 
ties to enter into some kind of an agree- 
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ment, and often the trouble seems to be 
settled. But, as circumstances frequent- 
ly force both parties to agree against 
their will, it is only the old saying that a 
man forced against his will is of the same 
opinion still. And when either see an 
opportunity to “get the better of the 
other,” the old feeling of hatred returns. 

A few years later I was in another 
part of the country, where another of 
those bitter struggles began, and the 
same methods were employed, and the 
same results followed, only on a larger 
scale. 

There has been much said and written 
as to who is responsible for the violence 
and bloodshed that follow in the path 
of these bitter struggles, but I know that 
the rank and file of the union men are as 
much in the dark as the general public 
are. 

In the first place, men do not go out 
in the dead hours of the night and com- 
mit murder and violence for that organi- 
zation single handed and alone, unless 
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they have the approval and support of 
the men that are at the head of the union 
and direct its policies. 1 have been thru 
the mill to my sorrow and I know how 
these things are carried out. 

Even local officers and leaders of the 
unions do not use these drastic measures 
without the approval and support of their 
superiors. This is where the inner cir- 
cle comes in. The inner circle is the 
most thoroly organized group in the 
union. The president and secretary could 
not do these things without the support - 
of the local leaders, and the local leaders 
would not take such responsibility upon 
themselves. 

Now, in this last struggle I was unfortu- 
nate enough to get into the confidence of 
this inner circle, and met the executive 
heads of the whole organization. And 
this is the way that it was put up to me: 
“We cannot fight in the open,” said they, 
“but if we do not fight for our rights and 
hang together, we will all hang separate- 
ly.” Now, I had the feeling of bitter- 
ness against the employers in my heart, 
and came to the conclusion that the end 
justified the means. True, the first rule 
above all others is that these acts of law- 
lessness must be kept from the rank and 
file of the union men and the general 
public. But they were intended to strike 
terror into all that were supposed to be 
unfriendly to the demands of the union, 
especially the officials of the employing 
corporations and companies. We did not 
intend to deceive these individuals; we 
intended that they should know from 
whence the violence was coming. It was 
figured out that they would jay it to the 
union officials, but it was also figured that 
the union officials would have far the 
best of the argument, as they could pcint 
out that it would be the very worst thing 
that couid be thought of for the orzani- 
zation, and that it would knock out the 
principal prop that supported it, namely, 
“public sentiment.” 

Now, this system has worked and 
worked well with hardly an exception 
up until the McNamara _ confession, 
but I believe that it has now been 
dealt a death blow from which it 
will never be able to recover. There 
could not 4iave been any better solution 
of that dreadful experience than the way 
it ended, and nothing that could have 
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done such:a public moral good. _Inas- 
much as these terrible depredations have 
extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
it is foolishness to say or to think that 
they were done without the approval and 
support of the executive heads of the la- 
bor organizations and also many of the 
local leaders in the vicinity where the out- 
rages were committed. Surely reason- 
able common sense will lead any fair 
thinking man to this conclusion. 

There is much that might be said in 
’ support of this position but I do not care 
to go into details. It looks, however, as 
if the clouds that have long hidden these 
dark and mysterious deeds were fast 
clearing away, and the curtain will be 
raised so that the rank and file of every 
labor organization may see the actors 
that have so long deceived them and cast 
such a dark reflection upon the whole 
movement. 

Organized labor has accomplished 
much for the uplifting of the laboring 
man. It has still very much more to ac- 
complish. But it now has an opportunity 
to shake off the shackles that have held 
it back, and take its place with all other 


civil organizations, which are held in 
respect by all liberty-loving people, and 
not be classed, as it has so often been, as 


a lawless, irresponsible body. In the 
first place, it must rid from its ranks 
those who preach and practise the doc- 
trine of “direct action” or force, as this 
is contrary to the law of God. Our great 
Creator gave us an open door and made 
us our own free moral agents. He told 
us what the result of disobedience would 
be. We find the great nations of the 
world that have forsaken that law and 
replaced it with the law of force have 
slowly, but surely, crumbled away. The 
religious organizations that have dis- 
obeyed have also suffered defeat. In the 


face of all this, what can labor organiza- 
tions hope to accomplish by the use of 
these methods? Now, while the great 
wheels of industry are busy grinding out 
their dollars, they are also slowly, but 
surely, grinding out the lives of men 
and women that keep them in motion. 
Some of the great industries are very 
hazardous at best. The greedy captains 
that control them should be forced to 
make the conditions as safe and sanitary 
as possible. The kind of force, however, 
that we have been talking about will not 
do the work. But if labor organizations 
will place big, broad-minded men at their 
head, letting them direct the policies of 
the union, and, instead of sowing the 
seed of discontent and strife, establish 
schools of education along economic lines 
so that its members will measure up with 
any other class in society, and command 
the same respect and consideration, then 
they will be in a position to appeal to the 
honest employer of labor and the general 
public for their sympathy and support, 
and, in any grievance that they may have, 
the greedy captain of industry will be 
forced to give way under this mighty 
force of sentiment. 

I am fully aware that these are the 
words of one that has forfeited all rights 
to be heard by society and has become a 
moral leper on account of the dark and 
unnatural deeds he has been guilty of. 
But I want to say that no man, woman 
or child can paint them any darker than 
I paint them myself, nor regret the suf- 


fering and sorrow that I have caused 


others, more than I do. As for the af- 
fliction that I have brought upon myself, 
I consider it as nothing, for it has been 
the means of bringing me to repentance 
and to God, Who has clothed me and set 
me in my right mind. 


States Prison, Borst, IDAHO, 








Going Ice-Fishing 


BY O. WARREN SMITH 


NE reason why I like 
winter fishing is be- 
cause of its primi- 
tiveness, its glorious 
lack of burdensome 
paraphernalia. As 
angling editor of an 
outdoor magazine, I 
became so tired of 
talking and writing 

about rods, reels and lines that it is 
with positive relief and delight that I 
set out for the silent winter lakes, 
my whole outfit of lines; sinkers and 
hooks easily stowed away ina single 
pocket of my shooting coat. I carry 
an axe and a can of bait, either live 
minnows or earth worms dug from 
beneath the frozen crust of the earth 
with much toil, for “angle-worms” can 
be secured even in midwinter if you 
are possessed of sufficient courage and 
strength to wrest them from the unwill- 
ing earth. (If you do not want to be 


considered a fit subject for the mad- 
house, dig after nightfall and in the dark 
of the moon, in a spot as far removed 
from observant neighbors as possible. 
I speak from experience. ) 

I nearly forgot to mention one im- 
portant item in the midwinter fishing 
outfit, the tea can, black with’ the 
smokes of many fires, jammed from 
many a hard knock, but still capable of 
holding water and loved because of its 
many pleasant associations. 

Such in a word is the equipment of a 
midwinter fisherman, tho there are 
those who fashion with infinite pains 
what they term “tip-ups” out of quarter- 
inch stuff; a contrivance which I use 
occasionally, when the other fellow 
makes and carries them, tho the primi- 
tive outfit seems to be more in harmony 
with Nature. 

There is something aboriginal about 
ice-fishing. The ice-fisher alone of those 
who dwell in more tender climes can 
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392 THE 
appreciate the wonderful tales of Alaska 
which Jack London spins; indeed, out 
on a wind-swept lake, the fisherman 
feels closely akin to those dusky breth- 
ren who dwell within the Arctic Circle. 
Ice-fishing, like all northern winter 
sports, is not for the physically unfit, the 
pale-blooded houseling afraid of the 
cold. It would be the hight of folly for 
one who has been pent up all winter to 
set out on a fishing trip when the ther- 
mometer hovers in 
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down into the water. If the bed of the 
lake is sand or other light-colored ma- 
terial, each stone or object lying upon 
the bottom is plainly discernible. You 
are astonished that so much light can 
penetrate snow and ice. It is a strange 
new world that opens before you, and 
you lie for long moments watching the 
fish that come and go—crappie, yellow 
perch and long-nosed pickerel. Perhaps 
a larger fish than usual will remind you 
that you are there 





the neighborhood 
of zero, for nose 
and ears would be 
likely to suffer, 
and the sport voted 
a cruelty. Not so 
the men or women 
who met the first 
advances of winter 
with uncovered 
ears and brave 
smiles. They may 
go ice-fishing, even 
to the North Pole 
if they so desire. 
Winter has terrors 
only for those who 
fear it. 
Considerable skill 
is required to cut 
a hole thru a foot 
or more of ice, tho 
the tyro no doubt 
thinks otherwise. 
Much less trouble 
will be experienced 
if the hole be made 
oblong instead of 





to fish, and hastily, 
with fingers that 
tremble from 
something besides 
cold, you rig up 
the first line and 
drop it in the 
water. You wait; 
one minute, two, 
five pass, and dis- 
gusted you turn 
from the spot to 
cut another hole. 
And just as your 
back is turned, 
down goes the red 
signal. You glance 
back over your 
shoulder, discover 
that the signal has 
. disappeared, and 
with a wild whoop 
dash over the ice, 
forgetful alike of 
age and dignity. 
Hand over hand 
you draw in the 
line, little jerks 








round, for then the 
axe handle will not 
strike upon the 
edge of the ice and a broken handle 
result. Once the imprisoned water is 
touched, how glad it is to escape from 
confinement, gurgling, bubbling, welling, 
until it fills the hole full to overflowing, 
and you find yourself marveling that it 
would consent to remain beneath the ice 
at all. 

After you have learned the trick, and 
the first hole is cut and all the particles 
of ice skimmed from the water, you 
throw yourself down upon the ice, with 
coat and blanket thrown over your head 
to exclude every ray of light, and gaze 


AND SOMETIMES 


and twitches indi- 
cating that there 
is a live something 
on the other end. With another shout 
that stirs the dormant and long undis- 
turbed echoes into activity, you drag out 
a pickerel, a crappie, or more likely, a 
small yellow perch. Such is ice-fishing. 
I have said nothing of cold fingers, 
numb toes and tingling ears, but they are 
a part of the day’s work. I have been 
on the ice when the surface was sloppy 
in the late spring and yet suffered from 
cold; in fact, 1 do not remember ever be- 
ing on the ice and perfectly warm unless 
busy chopping holes. At first you chop 
holes in order to get out lines, then you 
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chop in order to keep 
warm, that is, unless you 
build a fire, which you do 
if you are wise and expe- 
rienced. 

I think a camp fire is 
never quite so satisfactory 
as in winter time, when 
there is real need for it. 
sy all means build the 
fire on the shore in the 
most sheltered ‘spot possi- 
ble to find, and where 
there is a plenty of dry 
wood. I used to build 
my fire out on the ice, 
where the wind .played 
pranks with the smoke, 
and one side of my body 
froze while the other 
burned. Nowadays I fish 
along shore, so that I can 
watch my lines from the 
vantage ground of a com- 


fortable couch of brush’ 


placed near a fire located 





in the lee of some shelter- 
ing bank, stump or wind- 
fall. Lying so, alternately 
feeding and watching the 
leaping flames, what 
matter if I forget the 
dangling lines out upon 
the lake? Is there any 
other creation of man so 
companionable as an open 
fire? ‘Looking into the 
fire’s red face, our fancies 
take form, live and move 
before us. How far away 
the world with its toil and 
moil. How easy to be- 
come a_ fire-worshipper. 
I am not surprised that 
Jehovah spoke to Moses 
from the burning bush; I 
would have been surprised 
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had He not. And yet we want to 
remember that that bush burned in 
Moses’s mind before it glowed upon the 
Midian desert. We will see in the leap- 
ing fire, in the broad-reaching expanse 
of white lake, in our neighbors even, just 
what we behold in our own mind and 
hearts; nothing more. He who has 
learned to see with his heart is wise. 

I know of no sport so valuable as an 
aid to introspection and retrospection as 
ice-fishing from the warm vantage 
ground of a shore fire. The little black 
pail bubbles over the flames, emitting 
fragrant odors, while thin rashers of 
smoked ham fret and ‘sputter at the end 
of a forked stick. If alone, one might 
imagine himself some Alexander Sel- 
kirk, “monarch of all he surveys.” Not 
for long will your little fire send upward 
its thin blue spiral of notification and in- 
vitation without being discovered and 
responded to by those sprites of the win- 
ter woodland, the chickadees. No 
plains Indian of long ago answered 
smoke of council fire with greater 
alacrity. From all sides do they come; 
some seem to drop down from the very 


skies themselves, all eager and all chat- 


ting gaily. The winter fisherman would 
be very hard hearted indeed if he did not 
share his noonday lunch with ‘such pert 
and fearless beggars. 

Once in a dozen years or so the ob- 
servant ice-fisherman will be treated to 


a visit from some birds of the Arctic ~ 


circle, crossbills, evening. grosbeaks, or 
others. That dav will stand out a red 
letter day in all his experiences, and for 
many a day, as he sits by his noontide 
fire, will he dream of the occurrence, 
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dream with one eye open. But if I be- 
gin to talk of the birds to be met with 
along the shores of the silent ponds, this 
article will soon exceed the limit of space 
allotted me. 

As to the fish caught, if you are such 
a winter fisher as I, they will be few, 
two or three dozen perch, perhaps six or 
eight crappie, and sometimes a pike or 
pickerel. On rare days a large pike will 
swallow: your bait, and you will proudly 
waik down the street, the envy of all the 
fishermen--whom you meet. - Then, too, 
there will be days when not.even a perch 
will touch vour hooks; and you will turn 
homeward empty handed. “Empty: 
handed,” yes, but soul satisfied just the 
same. There will be the memory of the 
broad, white lake, emblem of immensity ; 
the stark, brown trees lifting their tall 
heads athwart the gray winter sky; the 
purple and brown hills silhouetted 
against the far-off pink horizon; the 
devil’s dance of the gay flames of the 
little camp fire; the friendly presence of 
the companionable chickadees—all this 
and more will be your portion if you re- 
turn “empty handed.” What matter if 
the creel be empty when the soul, the 
man, is full? 

Reader, if you have never attempted 
ice-fishing, suppose you set out the first 
warm day February affords ; the word of 
a lifelong disciple of Izaak Walton for 
it, you will be amply repaid. Perhaps it 
is the gradual approach of the sun, or 
perhaps the fish grow more hungry with 
the lengthening days; at any rate, Feb- 
ruary is the month of months for the ice- 
fisher. 


Duranp, Wis. 





The Prolongation of Life 


BY IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M.S., M.D. 


{Dr. Voorhees is a member of the Vanderbilt Clinic of New York and our readers will 


remember his article, “The Scourge of Cancer,” 


1911. 
Fisher’s “Report on National Vitality,” 


published in our issue of March 23, 


The material for the present article has begn drawn very largely from Prof. Irving 
from Metchnikoff’s “Prolongation of Life,” 


from 


editorials in various medical journals, from the pamphlet on “The State and the Death 
Roll” by Mr. E. E. Rittenhouse, and from Warbasse’s “Medical Sociology.”—Ep1Tor.] 


ROM the earliest times increase of 
F years has ever been in the mind 
of man, and to attain this end the 
suggestions which have been offered are 
legion in number. Hippocrates and 
Aristotle both felt that human life was 
much too short, and Theophrastes, who 
is said to have lived to the age of 
seventy-five years, lamented when dying 
“that Nature had given to deer and to 
crows a life so long and so useless, and 
to man only one that was often very 
short.” The Chinese Emperor Chi- 
Hoang-Ti believed that the Taoists pos- 
sessed the secret of long life and im- 
mortality, and when told by a Taoist ma- 
gician that beyond China there were 
islands whose waters conferred immor- 
tality, he equipped an exposition to dis- 
cover them. Cagliostro, the celebrated 
eighteenth century quack, boasted: that 
he had discovered an elixir of life which 
had brought about his survival several 
thousand years. Less than twenty years 
ago Brown-Sequard, the eminent Amer- 
ican physiologist of French birth, laid 
great stress on the efficiency of emul- 
sions made from certain body organs 
which when injected into old men would 
bring back their vigor. However futile 
all these attempts have been, they well 
illustrate the struggle of mankind to free 
itself from the tyranny of physical 
forces. 

In seeking length of years it is ob- 
vious that there is no purpose to prolong 
the misery so frequently incident to the 
senile state, but so to develop the organ- 
ism thru correct living and prevention of 
disease that one may pass over a long 
period of life in active and. vigorous 
health to a final period in which there 
shall be present a sense of satiety and a 
wish for death. There would be, there- 
fore, if this happy state were brought 


about, a greater utilization of accumu- 
lated experience and an opportunity for 
the acquisition of means sufficient to 
provide for the period of senility. 

Now, the preparation and education 
essential to our modern civilization de- 
mand a great deal of time, and as the 
stock of knowledge increases the period 
for acquiring it must be lengthened pro- 
portionately. Hence, the age of leaving 
school and college is increasing; and if 
this period be taken as the commence- 
ment of active participation in the affairs 
of the world the importance of its ex- 
tension must be manifest. 

For 350 years the average duration 
of life has been slowly on the increase. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies this increase was about four years 
per century, but during the first three- 
fourths of the nineteenth century the 
rate was increased to about nine years 
per century. In Massachusetts this 
lengthening is now said to be going on 
at the rate of fourteen years, in Europe 
about seventeen years, and in Prussia 
about twenty-seven years per century. 
In France, in a population of about 38,- 
000,000 people, 2,000,000 have reached 
the age of seventy,—that is, about five 
per cent. of the total number. It would 
seem that the great strides in medical 
discovery and their application are here 
much in evidence; for in India, where 
medical progress is nearly unknown, the 
average life span is only twenty-five 
years and remains about stationary. It 
is possible that we may yet attain a gen- 
eral prolongation of life the world over 
equivalent to fifteen years; for future 
medical discoveries, together with the 
cumulative influence of hygiene, must be 
greatly felt. For instance, as Professor 
Fisher points out, when a pure water 
supply prevents death from typhoid, it 
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prevents two or three times as many 
deaths from the complications of ty- 
phoid. 

The effects of prolongation thus car- 
ried out will not keep alive invalids 
merely, but a large number of vigorous 
old men. Says Metchnikoff : 

“The old man will no longer be subject to 
loss of memory or to intellectual weakness ; 
he will be able to apply his great experience 
to the most complicated and most delicate 
parts of the social life.” 

Metchnikoff believes that prolongation 
of life is due to strict obedience to 
hygienic laws, and quotes Liebig as say- 
ing that the amount of soap used by a 
nation could be taken as an index of the 
civilization of that nation. 

When it is once thoroly realized by 
business organizations and by commer- 
cial interests that the present waste of 
life means an enormous loss not only to 
the country at large but also to the busi- 
ness interests themselves, steps will be 
taken to prevent the waste of life and 
energy which has heen going on for so 
long a time unchecked. Professor 


Fisher says that $1,500,000,000 annually 
is the very lowest at which we can esti- 


mate the preventable loss from disease 
and death in this country. The statistics 
of the Commissioner of Labor show 
that the annual expenditure for illness 
and death amount to $27 per person per 
year. This is for workingmen’s fam- 
ilies only. But if this figure is applied 
to the twenty million families of the 
United States, it would make a total bill 
for illness and death of some $500,000,- 
000,000. This is merely an estimate and 
the true cost may well be more than 
twice this. 

The cost of conserving the national 
health would be small compared with the 
increase in national efficiency. This 
subject is of interest not only to capital 
as represented by the life insurance com- 
panies and vested interests, but also to 
organized labor, since a large share of 
the preventable loss through sickness 
and death falls on the laboring man and 
his family. No other field of investment 
offers so grand an opportunity for rich 
returns. 

Health is the most fundamental of all 
conditions. Students of vice and crime 
agree that these are chiefly the result of 
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morbid conditions and habits. In the 
last analysis nothing is really ugly save 
disease. Health reform brings great and 
lasting reductions in poverty and vice. 
It is well known that animals and chil- 
dren in good health are usually cheerful. 
Illness begets sadness and melancholy. 
The sum total of optimism is propor- 
tionai, therefore, to the amount of nor- 
mal health, and pessimism is simply an 
indication of physical and mental dis- 
ease. Byron’s pessimism has been at- 
tributed to his club foot, Leopardi’s to 
tuberculosis, and the whims and pecu- 
liarities of Carlyle have been attributed 
by many students to the fearful dyspep- 
sia from which he suffered. Joseph 
Grasset in his book “Demi-Fous et Demi- 
Responsables” describes many instances 
of psychic defects in the intellectually su- 
perior the ultimate cause of which was 
some physical ailment. Thus Gustave 
llaubert was an epileptic and Nietzsche 
and Schopenhauer were confirmed inva- 
lids all their days. 
| At the present moment there is no 
breater national need than the organiza- 
tion and development of a federal de- 
partment of health; for, since the State 
has demonstrated that it can prevent suf- 
fering and prolong lives by guarding 
them against accidents and contagious 
diseases, why should it not broaden its 
campaign to include all preventable dis- 
eases and attack the enemy with in- 
creased vigor and an enlarged organiza- 
tion applied in proportion to the work 
in hand? Far more people die from de- 
generative diseases of the kidneys, heart 
or brain than die from contagious or 
epidemic diseases. Why should we at- 
tempt to save one class and neglect the 
other? If the medical profession were 
given power and money to eliminate ty- 
phoid fever it would be done; for a 
great deal is known concerning this dis- 
ease and how it may be prevented. More- 
over, the people at large wish it stopped, 
but their representatives in the legisia- 
tures are too busy with mergers, tariffs 
and political appropriations to note the 
pale faces of those thousands of people 
who die yearly from a disease which 
might very well be prevented. 

But in spite of legislative apathy, the 
death.rate from typhoid fever is decreas- 








ing. In Munich in 1856 the mortality 
was 291 per hundred thousand. The city 
at that time contained many cesspools. 
Upon the removal of these nests of ty- 
phoid germs the death rate fell to 10 per 
hundred thousand in the year 1887, mak- 
ing a reduction of 97 per cent. It has been 
shown that typhoid fever is absolutely 
preventable it the most extreme care is 
practised to prevent the individual in- 
fected from infecting others thru con- 
veyance of the germ thru discharges, 
soiled clothing, etc. The typhoid death 
rate is greatest in those cities in which 
the rivers are polluted, the average for 
such cities being 62 as compared with 17 
for cities using unpolluted water. Dr. 
Rosenau, of the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
say that any community having clean wa- 
ter and uninfected milk may be freed 
from typhoid. 

If the means of prevention were 
known and applied nearly every disease 
would be preventable. The importance 
of a municipal health board is acknowl- 
edged to be greater than that of a police 
or fire department, and it is not too much 
to say that the importance of a federal 
health board would be greater than that 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The term “death rate” describes the 
ratio of the number of deaths in a given 
locality in one year to the population. 
In all countries the death rates have 
been decreasing during several centuries. 
In London, where the death rate during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was 40 to 50, and where during the 
plague period (1680 to 1728). the death 
rate from pestilential disease rose as 
high as 80, the death rate is now only 
about 15. In Havana after the Ameri- 
can invasion the death rate was reduced 
from a previous point of something over 
50 to about 20. The registration area of 
the United States shows a death rate of 
about 16% per thousand, altho in dif- 
ferent states it varies considerably— 
from 14 in Michigan, for instance, to 18 
in New York, 

The greatest reduction in mortality, 
in this country at least, has been effected 
among children, altho the death rate is 
still too high. This reduction has been 


brought about thru a study of the infant 
in relation to the pure milk problem, of 
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intestinal intoxication as a cause of death, 
and thru careful obedience to the princi- 
ples of isolation and sanitation during 


acute infectious diseases. The outcry 
against vaccination is based on misin- 
formation and on the ignorant but plaus- 
ible reasoning that it is unnatural to in- 
troduce poison into the blood. Statistics, 
however, prove clearly enough that vac- 
cination decreases smallpox and length- 
ens life, and even if it were true that the 
inoculated virus were slightly injurious, 
it certainly would be the lesser of two 
evils; for history shows that no disease 
is more deadly when allowed to pursue 
its course unchecked than is smalipox. 

The science of eugenics or the well- 
being of the individual is slowly but 
surely assuming a place of importance in 
national affairs, thru the efforts of Fran- 
cis Galton, Karl Pearson, and a number 
of philanthropists, both in America and 
in Europe. The purpose of this move- 
ment is to study the causes and to bring 
about the prevention of waste of life thru 
improper living, overwork and social dis- 
ease. 

From a study of the conditions present 
in factories and shops, it is now asserted 
that the present working day from a 
physiological viewpoint is much too long, 
since it tends to a state of continuous 
overfatigue among the majority of men 
and women. It therefore creates a 
vicious circle leading to the craving of 
means for deadening fatigue and induc- 
ing drunkenness and other excesses. The 
economic waste thru undue fatigue is 
probably greater than the waste from 
serious illness, for it is quite impossible 
for an over-tired person to do good 
work, and there is little question that ex- 
cessive fatigue is frequently the starting 
point of a progressive chain of human 
ills. Experiments in reducing the work- 
ing day show a greater improvement in 
the physical efficiency of laborers, and 
this efficiency by increasing the output of 
labor compensates the employer. One 
company which kept its factory going 
night and day found that by changing 
from two shifts of twelve hours to three 
shifts of eight hours each the efficiency 
of all the men gradually increased, so 
that the days lost per man thru illness 
fell from 7% to 5% per year. 

The social diseases which are respon- 
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sible for so large a proportion of the de- 
fectives of various kinds which fill our 
charitable institutions are certainly pre- 
ventable and constitute one of the great- 
est menaces to our national efficiency. 
Among the troops in the Philippines the 
venereal morbidity during the year 1904 
was 297 per thousand, largely exceeding 
the death rate from malarial fever and 
diarrhea, which are the great destroyers 
of white men living in the tropics. 
Twenty-two out of every thousand sol- 
diers were constantly ill from venereal 
disease. The statistics of social diseases 
in private life are of course unobtainable, 
but there is reason enough to believe that 
they might show a morbidity even great- 
er. Public education in such matters is 
absolutely essential and could be carried 
out by a national department of health 
better than in any other way. To quote 
Professor Fisher, the real waste of hu- 
man life can be expressed only in terms 
of human misery. 

It is beyond question that there is need 
for the supervision of those elements in 
the process of reproduction which tend 
to the propagation of the physically unfit. 
In certain States of the United States 
laws already exist prohibiting the mar- 
riage of defective and diseased persons. 
This is true of Connecticut, Michigan, 
and especially Indiana. In Indiana con- 
firmed criminals, imbeciles, etc., may be 
unsexed when this is deemed advisable. 

There is ample reason for these seem- 
ingly stringent measures when we appre- 
ciate how rapidly degenerates multiply. 
From a study of 150 degenerate families; 
Dr. Tredgold found that the average 
number of children per family was 7.3, 
while the normal average for the country 
at large (England) is 4. There is no 
specification here of the frequency of 
marriage or of the mortality among de- 
generates. The results, however, may 
be judged from the history of one family 
alone—the “Jukes.” R. L. Dugdale in 
his book on the Juke family estimates 
that they cost the State in the matter of 
prosecution, jail and hospital main- 
tenance, etc., $1,300,000 in seventy-five 
years, or over $1,000 for each member 
of that family. Now if these criminals 
had been sterilized under some law like 
that of Indiana this powerful and dan- 
gerous influence, which extends even 
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down to the present time, might have 
been prevented. In this new movement 
the State of Indiana takes the lead, since 
it extends prohibition of marriage to all 
persons who suffer from transmissible 
disease of any sort, and not only does 
this law exist but it is put into daily op- 
eration. Moreover, the Indiana State 
Board of Health may in its good judg- 
ment raise the standards of health, thus 
making it more difficult for those who 
desire to marry but who are seemingly 
unfit to propagate the race to obtain a 
license. Under the laws of 1907 In- 
diana has unsexed over 800 confirmed 
criminals, idots and rapists thru surgical 
operation. 

Fortunately, however, to offset all this 
we have many examples of illustrious 
families which took root in American 
soil and who have thru great intellectual 
ability and moral worth exerted a pro- 
found influence upon national vitality. 
The youth of the land need to be taught 
that health, beauty and strength are 
greater objects for admiration than titles 
or wealth, which in the present day are 
so proudly held up to esteem. 

There are two factors of vital impor- 
tance which serve materially to increase 
or diminish the expectancy of length of 
life, namely, heredity and hygiene. Vi- 
tality is partly inherited and partly ac- 
quired. It is quite likely that inheritance 
plays by far the larger part, but of course 
a sound physical and mental inheritance 
is to be preferred above all the extraneous 
advantages of wealth. Even the landed 
aristocracy of the Old World are entitled 
to and sometimes receive less respect be- 
cause of their degeneracy and moral ob- 
tuseness than does the vigorous and 
strong’ middle class. A sound heredity 
when acted upon by improved and im- 
proving environment is capable of pro- 
ducing a very high type of individual 
even in the course of one generation. 

Now the importance of proper environ- 
ment is nowhere more manifest than in 
its effect upon the child at school, for 
the real health of the nation is in its 
children who are to become the men and 
women of the future. There is great 
need for proper education of the school 
child in matters that relate to health and 
the possibility of prolonging life, but as 
Dr. C. A. Herter has well said in his 
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book “The Common Bacterial Infections 
of the Digestive Tract”: “The truth is 
that neither parents nor schools are to- 
day able to give this much needed sort 
of education. The remedy must be pro- 
vided by the schools, which in their 
eagerness to impart the conventionalized 
facts are now quite blind to some of the 
most pressing needs of their pupils. Thru 
the schools and universities (or other 
appropriate organizations) the parents of 
the future must be educated both as to 
the facts and the moral aspects of bodily 
hygiene. I believe the length- 
ening of the span of human life to be 
among the attainable results of such 
teaching. Is it not unlikely that as men 
grow wiser an increasing number will 
deliberately strive so to regulate their 
lives as to improve the expectation of 
crowning well spent days with the pecu- 
liarly fine satisfaction of old age?” 

To attain the highest efficiency in this 
matter school children must be medically 
inspected and made to practice hygiene. 
Such, inspections would prevent eye- 
strain and the miserable horde of symp- 
toms arising from the presence of ade- 
noid and tonsil enlargement. Epidemics 
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should be prevented by early isolation ; 
and ventilation, light and cleanliness se- 
cured to all at all times. The properly 
trained health officer is absolutely neces- 
sary to the attainment of this end. 

Too much idealism is doubtless a bad 
quality—at least it is not especially help- 
ful so long as it remains unconverted 
into realism or into those factors that ~ 


‘make for realism; but the prolongation 


of life thru such simple application of 
the elementary laws of hygiene and sani- 
tation belongs not to the millennium. It 
can begin here and now if the public con- 
science can be quickened and a sense of 
individual responsibility can be incul- 
cated as a result of broad and effectual 
education. Surely this is a task not too 
great for strong and vigorous America 
where degrees of efficiency are so care- 
fully weighed and measured in terms of 
economic values; and if the scientist be- 
lieves that life can be conserved and pro- 
longed to the attainment of great ends 
and can make the practical man of busi- 
ness believe it also, it is not unlikely that 
the test will be made within the memory 
of the present generation. 
New Yor« City. 


Woman Suffrage Crisis in Great Britain 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


AvutHor or “THe History of WOMAN SUFFRAGE,” 


ITHIN a year and a half the 
woman suffrage movement in 


Great Britain has reached 
three distinct crises, and the one now at 
hand promises to end in a measure of 
success—much less, perhaps than its ad- 
vocates have hoped for, but much more 
than its opponents have been willing to 
concede. The first crisis came when the 
introduction; in 1910, of the so-called 
Conciliation Bill into the House of Com- 
mons united the suffragist members of 
all parties into a majority large enough 
to pass it, but its prospects were ruined 
by the refusal of Prime Minister As- 
quith that year and the next to permit 
the final reading. In the midst of the 
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uproar caused by this arbitrary action 
Mr. Asquith met the situation im I911 
by the explicit pledge that at the next 
session of the Parliament the bill should 
have the necessary facilities to reach its 
last reading. When everything pointed 
to its triumphant passage during the 
spring of 1912, came ‘suddenly the third 
crisis with the announcement by the 
Premier of a manhood suffrage bill, 
which should enfranchise every man, but 
not include any woman. In answer to 
the outcry against this proposition he 
agreed in behalf of the Government that 
if the suffragists in the House of Com- 
mons should adopt an amendment apply- 
ing to women, this would be accepted as 
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part of the bill. At the present moment, 
when such an amendment seems not 1m- 
possible, the anti-suffragists are endeav- 
oring to bring about a fourth crisis by 
securing a referendum of the question 
to the voters of the country, who, they 
think, would defeat it. This is appar- 
ently the last move left for them to 
make. 

The beginning of the struggle for the 
enfranchisement of women in Great 
Britain postdated that in the United 
States by about twenty years, but it is an 
interesting fact that what might be 
called the organized movement began in 
both countries in 1869. In that year the 
National Association was founded here 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony, which is still at the head of 
the work. The same year municipal 
suffrage was granted to widows and 
spinsters who were ratepayers in Eng- 
land, thru the efforts of John Stuart 
Mill and Jacob Bright, and the women 
organized to obtain the complete fran- 
chise for both married and unmarried. 
They worked thru strictly constitutional 
methods for the next thirty-five years 
without apparently being one step nearer 
their goal. Then Mrs. Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, widow of the barrister who had 
drafted that municipal suffrage bill of 
1869, stepped from their ranks and 
formed the militant association which 
soon broke down the dead wall of indif- 
ference and put John Bull on the de- 
fensive. It is not necessary to go into 
the story of that contest which has sent 
nearly a thousand women to prison and 
set the whole world to talking woman 
suffrage. 

The, Liberal party had always posed as 
the champion of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment and had received much greater 
support from women than had the Con- 
servative. When it went into power in 
1906 it was confronted by an army 
under determined leaders who demanded 
that it make good its many promises. 
This the rank and file of the members 
of the House of Commons were willing 
to do, but the Government, thru the 
Cabinet Ministers, blocked every effort. 
Then the so-called “suffragets” began 
the time-honored militancy which has 
always been recognized as legitimate in 
British politics. By 1910 this had 
.reached such proportions that parlia- 
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mentary action became necessary, and 
thru a committee a conciliation bill was 
framed, not to conciliate the women, but 
the members of the Commons from. the 
different parties. This bill gives full 
suffrage to women property owners and 
rent payers for even so much as one 
room if held independently, while a wife 
can vote, but not on the same property 
as the husband. As this bill may be the 
one ultimately adopted, it should be 
borne in mind. It was accepted by all 
the suffrage associations, but most reluc- 
tantly and only because assured that 
nothing more could be gained at present. 
In July, 1910, it was thoroly discussed 
for two days and received a non-party 
majority of 110 on the second reading. 
Then Mr. Asquith refused the third 
reading and all the work was lost. 

In November of that year occurred 
the demonstration of the women before 
the House of Commons, when, by order 
of Winston Churchill, Home Secretary, 
the police were brought from the lowest 
quarters of London, and scenes of inde- 
scribable brutality took place. This and 


the subsequent cruelty of prison treat- 


ment resulted in the death of three 
women, one of them Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
sister, and the permanent injury of 
many more. The following May, 1911, 
the House of Commons voted again on 
the conciliation bill, giving it the unpre- 
cedented majority of 167, drawn from 
all the four parties, and again Mr. As- 
quith refused to allow the final reading. 
The women prepared for another dem- 
onstration in Parliament Square many 
times larger than the former, and the 
leading members of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s own party told him that this situa- 
tion- could not continue any longer. He 
then capitulated to the extent of giving 
his pledge that in 1912 a week should 
be granted for the consideration of the 
bill and facilities for the last reading. 
Later he emphasized this promise in a 
letter to Lord Lytton, chairman of the 
conciliation committee, stating that it 
would be carried out in spirit as well as 
letter. In return for this all mil'tant 
demonstrations ceased and not so much 
as the “heckling” of a speaker was 
allowed by the suffragists. The various 
associations united, as they had done the 
preceding summer, in a magnificent 
parade in London, representing women 
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vf all classes. They marched five abreast 
in a procession seven miles in length, 
carrying flags, banners and emblems of 
their trades and professions, ending in a 
gathering of 8,000 in Albert Hall. Dur- 
ing the summer they held hundreds of 
meetings thruout Great Britain and Ire- 
land to create public sentiment. Over one 
hundred city and town councils adopted 
resolutions urging the passage of the 
bill, and that of Dublin sent the Lord 
Mayor to appear in person at the bar of 
the House of Commons with their re- 
quest. 

Everything pointed to the adoption of 
the conciliation bill, which it was gener- 
ally understood would be brought up in 
March, 1912. Then suddenly, on the 7th 
of last November, “like a bolt from the 
blue,” to use the English expression, 
came the announcement from Premier 
Asquith that the Government would 
introduce a manhood suffrage bill—one 
vote for every adult male—but no 
women would be included in its provi- 
sions! He said, however, that the 
House could amend it in favor of women 
if it so desired. As a bill with the force 
of the Government behind it is sure of 
adoption, and as the bill of a private 
member to amend it is almost equally 
sure of rejection, the suffragists were in 
despair. The leading newspapers de- 
clared that “the women had _ been 
tricked”; that “the Government had 
dealt a deadly blow”; that “their cause 
was lost.” Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Lloyd George said “the Conciliation Bill 
had been torpedoed,” and the Times 
added, “by a measure: devised for that 
purpose.” The Labor parties took official 
action condemning the manhood suffraze 
bill in strongest terms and saying that 
“no measure for.the extension of the 
franchise will be satisfactory which does 
not give votes to women.” Trade 
unions in all parts of the country have 
followed with similar resolutions, and, 
although it is the workingmen who would 
benefit most by it, their leaders both in 
and out of Parliament are denouncing it 
and declaring that thev will not accept 
it with women excluded. 

In fact, there is no demand from any 
quarter for this bill, not even from Mr. 
Asquith’s own party. A bill for elec- 
toral reform is greatly needed, to abol- 
ish plural voting with the long-drawn-out 
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elections, and to remodel the whole cum- 
brous and complicated system. Eventu- 
ally this should, perhaps, be extended to 
include the 2,500,000 men who are at 
present disfranchised, but thus far they 
have not shown the slightest desire to 
have this done, and the required qualifi- 
cations are so slight that practically all 
men of any stability can meet them. To 
propose to bring into the electorate this 
vast, irresponsible body of men while de- 
nying the franchise to the educated, tax- 
paying, public-spirited women is un- 
thinkable, and the opinion is widely ex- 
prest that Mr. Asquith was driven to it 
as the last desperate means of defeating 
woman suffrage. When for the first 
time, a few weeks ago, he consented to 
receive deputations from the suffrage as- 
sociations, he frankly admitted that the 
majority of his Cabinet and the great 
majority of the House of Commons 
were in favor of enfranchising women, 
“but,” he said, “I am the head of the 
Government and I am not going to make 
myself responsible for a measure which 
I do not believe to be in the interests of 
the country.” “Then you can go and we 
will get another head,” answered Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst. 

Developments have shown that the 
Cabinet are sharply divided on the ques- 
tion. Lloyd George, who ranks next to 
Mr. Asquith in power, has announced 
that he is ready to fight to the last ditch 
to amend the manhood suffrage bill so 
that it shall provide some measure of 
suffrage for women. With Sir Edward 
Grey he has opened a campaign for this 
purpose with a great meeting in Horti- 
cultural Hall, London, and proposes to 
follow with others. Lord Haldane, Mr. 
sirrell and other members of the Cabi- 
net will speak for it, as will the Labor 
and other members of Parliament. At 
the announcement of the manhood suf- 
frage bill Mrs. Pankhurst’s association, 
the Women’s Social and Political Union, 
nailed the black flag to the mast and re- 
fused to place any confidence in the pro- 
posed amendment or those who support 
it. Votes for Women, its official organ, 
declares that, since there is to be a bill 
granting universal suffrage to men, noth- 
ing less shall be accepted for women and 
they shall be included in the original bill. 
Amendment by a private member will 
be impossible, it says, and the concilia- 
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tion bill, enfranchising only a million 
women, is now more than ever an insult. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Fawcett’s or- 
ganization, the original National Asso- 
ciation, with thousands of members, ac- 
cepts Mr. George and his colleagues in 
good faith, and agrees to co-operate with 
them. Similar action has been taken 
by the Women’s Labor League, the Pro- 
fessional. and Industrial Women’s Suf- 
frage Society, the Women’s Co-opera- 
tive Guild, the Women’s Freedom 
League (militant), the People’s Suffrage 
Federation, the Men’s League for Wo- 
man Suffrage, the Fabian Society, and, 
most important of all, by the Women’s 
Liberal Federation of over 100,000 mem- 
bers, the bulwark of the Liberal party. 
They take the ground that the addition 
of 2,500,000 men to the 7,500,000 who 
are already voters will make so great a 
change in the electorate that it would be 
useless at present to hope for the further 
addition of the 11,000,000 women who 
would be enfranchised by universal suf- 
frage for women. This will, however, 


be the first amendment proposed in the 


Commons, and when defeated, as it will 
be, the so-called “Norwegian” plan will 
be advocated. This would give the fran- 
chise to the wife of every voter, and, in 
addition to the number who now have 
the municipal ballot, would make about 
7,000,000 women voters. If this cannot 
pass they will try to have all included 
who now possess the municipal suffrage. 
Failing in this they will try to defeat the 
manhood suffrage bill. In the last ex- 
tremity they can take up the conciliation 
bill, for whose final reading Mr. As- 
quith’s promise still holds good. 

Some measure of suffrage for women 
had become so certain that the Anti- 
Suffrage Association grew _ thoroly 
alarmed, and a deputation headed by 
Lord Curzon and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
recently had an interview with Premier 
Asquith on the subject. They came to 
propose a referendum to the voters, 
claiming that Parliament never had had 
a “mandate” from them on this question. 
He asked if they thought the suffragists 
would accept a verdict of men alone, and 
Mrs. Ward suggested that the women 
who had the municipal franchise might 
also pass upon it, altho she did, not ex- 
plain the connection between a munici- 
pal and a national question. Mr. As- 
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quith said that “the grant of the fran- 
chise to women would be a political mis- 
take of a very disastrous kind.” He 
urged the men to “take off their coats, 
and the women whatever panoply they 
can best dispense with, for effective milt- 
tant operations of a constitutional kind.” 
The British constitution is very elastic 
in this respect, but it is hardly expected 
that Lord Curzon and Mrs. Ward will 
throw stones or chain themselves to 
railings. 

Meanwhile, the anti-suffrage press is 
calling aloud for a referendum, the 
Times leading, altho just before the last 
election it said: “Woman suffrage is an 
issue at this election and the 
new Parliament will be considered to 
have received a mandate on this sub- 
ject.” This is the ground taken by the 
suffragists, who point out that at the last 
two elections, while it was not in the 
party platform it was considered an issue 
with the Liberal party, whose candidates 
had to declare themselves on it, and that 
they should -not be put to the expense 
and labor of a special election. There is 
no law providing for a referendum and 
an act of Parliament would be neces- 
sary, which, if it were passed for this 
case, would run the risk of being in- 
voked for Home Rule, the tariff and 
many other great national issues, a pro- 
ceeding which would be strongly opposed 
by all the parties. The papers are as 
widely divided on the referendum as on 
woman suffrage itself, and many of them 
say with the Daily News that “for Mr. 
Asquith to break his pledges made to the 
suffragists would be as naked a breach 
of honor as was ever committed.” 

The situation grows daily more acute. 
Its most advantageous result has been 
the raising of the newspaper boycott 
against the suffrage movement. This 
has been rigid and absolute by the 
majority of the papers, which never 
have mentioned it except to notice 
in a distorted way some sensational 
feature. Now it is occupying columns 
of space and calling out leading edi- 
torials in all of them, for, as_ the 
Daily Chronicle expresses it, “Never 
was there a political question on which 
there was so much diversity of opinion.” 
Many of the papers are declaring that 
with part of the Cabinet on the platform 
demanding a woman suffrage amend- 
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ment to the manhood suffrage bill, and 
part of them just as vehemently demand- 
ing that it shall not be amended, and with 
Mr. Asquith announcing his willingness 
to accept a measure which he declares 
would be disastrous to the country, there 
is but one decent thing for the Ministry 
to do, and that is to resign. Others are 
insisting that the manhood suffrage bill 
shall be withdrawn. Still others are sug- 
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gesting that the Government shall con- 
sume so much time with Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment that none will 
be left for woman suffrage. This, how- 
ever, would be merely to postpone the 
settlement, for Great Britain could just 
as easily prevent the oceans from beat- 
ing upon her shores as to turn back the 
tide of women’s determination to have a 
voice in the Government. 


New York City. 


th 
The Drama of the Winter Stars 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY 


> 


O spLENDOrR of the crystal winter night, . 
When bold Orion stars the blazing sky, 

Belted, and armed and poised for valiant fight, 
He faces Taurus of the fiery eye. 


Close on his track the brave Dog Sirius leaps, 
The Unicorn vaults o’er the Milky Way, - 
And Procyon his faithful vigil keeps 
Upon the fight that rages till the day. 


The gentle Gemini with arms entwined 
Smile softly at the sister Pleiades, 

Whose “influences sweet,” that none may bind, 
Are infinite as the eternities. 


Northward, young Perseus, flushed with victory, 
Comes with the trophy of Medusa’s head; 

But rests not till his loyal sword sets free 
Andromeda, chained to her rocky bed. 


Eastward King Leo, rising in his wrath, 
Bears up the sickle with its golden light, 
To cleave a way on the Ecliptic path ~ 
To the fair Virgin of the summer night. 


Pacing forever on his polar round 
The Great Bear watches the celestial play, 
Unconscious that his plodding feet are bound 
By an attraction that he must obey. 


So we, firm-planted on our rolling star, 

Heed not the subtle change of time and place, 
Unmindful, while we gaze on worlds afar, 

That we, with them, are wanderers in space. 


But this we know: that tho the heavens fall, 
By Power Omnipotent our way is spanned ; 

That the Creative Love doth hold us all 
Secure within the hollow of His hand. 


Jouret, Itt. 








Utica 


BY WILLIAM PICKENS 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN IN 


is in Hinds County, Miss., about 30 
miles from the city of Jackson. It 
had been almost unknown since the 


r 


famous Reconstruction riots, in which it 


had a bloody hand. But a thing hap- 
pened in Jackson in the latter part of 
April, 1911, which caused the people of 
that city and of many other parts of the 
State to run their fingers over the map 
in search of Utica. This incident leads 
back thru a chain of recollections to the 
first causes which made it possible.— 
First the incident and then the antece- 
dent history. 

A negro club in Jackson decided to 
promote an oratorical contest among the 
various negro institutions of the State. 
The contest was held in Jackson last 
April, and there were offered a first, a 
second and a third prize. There were 
representatives from the various colleges 
-—Jackson College, Alcorn College, Tou- 
galoo University and others—and among 
them was represented only one “Normal 
and Industrial Institute.” that of Utica. 
After the Utica orator had spoken, the 
institute band struck up a lively air amid 
the wildest applause. But, band or no 
band, the audience was thundering its 
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verdict in favor of the clear superiority 
of that Utica oration. The judges 
agreed with the audience, and the repre- 
sentative of the Normal and Industrial 
Institute was awarded the first prize and 
a fitly inscribed gold medal. And what 
is more, this Utica orator is a little, ordi- 
nary-looking, country black girl. 

On the following week I was on my 
way to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at this Institute, and, hearing in 
Meridian of the contest, I made the very 
natural remark that it would be hard for 
a judge to vote against one girl if she 
did at all well. But doubt vanished from 
my mind when I heard the oration itself 
repeated at the commencement exercises. 
It was clear, convincing, and in both 
rhetoric and matter it was of the supe- 
rior sort, and was delivered with the nat- 
uralness, the enthusiasm and the sponta- 
neity which characterize the birth. of 
thought and dispel all doubt as to its 
originality. 

The faith, the enthusiasm and the 
pluck which carried this little Black Belt 
heroine to success is characteristic of 
the work of which she is the immediate 
product. Eight years ago William H. 
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Holtzclaw, a graduate of Tuskegee, af- 
ter three repeated failures to found a 
school, being aroused to a fourth effort 
by the words of some book as the Scotch- 
man was encouraged by the perseverance 
of a spider, finally succeeded in start- 
ing a “normal and industrial’ school 
with one teacher and twenty pupils, one 
mile from Utica—just 30 miles from 
Major Vardaman and scarcely a longer 
distance from Congressman Williams. 
He has now more teachers than he had 
pupils at first, and the number of pupils 
has more than squared itself. The negro 
population of this section greatly prepon- 
derates. 

At the original site of the school only 
100 acres of land could be purchased, 
which soon proved to be very inadequate 
for the school’s development. With 
characteristic pluck the principal decided 
to move the school to a site where land 
could be bought. This was 5 miles from 
the original site, 4 miles beyond the town 
in another direction. In the summer of 


1910 the frame buildings were torn 
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down, moved and put together again on 
the new site, and students and teachers 
have put so much work into laying off 
and beautifying the new location that the 
stranger would not take it for less than 
one year old. In recognition of such 
pluck friends in the North furnished 
$25,000 to purchase 1,400 acres of land. 
It was a great task to accomplish so large 
a moving in one summer, and the diffi- 
culty was increased by having the largest 
dormitory blown to the ground.when it 
was about two-thirds reconstructed on 
the new site. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
this is the work of young negroes. These 
twenty-five teachers, in charge of nearly 
500 students, are practically boys and 
girls themselves, recent graduates of 
Tuskegee, of American Missionary As- 
sociation schools, and of various smaller 
schools. The young negroes are ordi- 
narily regarded as an appalling problem 
for the South, but when they are seen in 
a magnificently useful work such as this 
at Utica, one gets the idea that if the 
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problem is given opportunity and time it 
will solve itself. The new life brought 
by the invasion of these young educated 
negroes has so vitalized the community 
that the negro farmers have acquired 
thousands of acres of land in the last 
half dozen years. 

Another usual representation is that 
between the young negro and the white 
South there is an especially bitter antago- 
nism. Idoubtthetruthof that as a general 
statement, but, if it be-the rule anywhere 
else, it is certainly contradicted at Utica, 
Miss. I have seen many negro schools 
of this class and similarly situatedan the 
South, but I have never séen ote ‘if the 
success of which the white people of the 
community. were mofe interested.’ Many 
white citizens in the town of Utica are 
contributors to this negro’school, some of 
them offering annual prizes to stimulate 
industry, ~ scholarship and manhood 
among the students. One business man 
gives annually a gold watch and chain 
worth $65 as a prize, with no other con- 
dition than that the faculty shall vote it 
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to “the most manly young man of the 


school.” That is a thing to contemplate : 
a: white man in the State of Mississippi, 
where the idea of the negro’s being a 
man has for a decade been most vigor- 
ously and most eloquently attacked—that 
a white man in sucha communityis offer- 
ing a valuable prize to call young - black 
men to manhood. And this man’s name 
is not printed by the newspapers nor his 
deed advertised ; unless we go all the way 
to Mississippi and talk to black folk 
there, we_should not learn that such a 
man exists in that State. On April 26 
two young white*men, scarcely out of 
their twenties, as members of the trustee 
board of this independent negro school, 
were seated with the negro trustees and 


‘farmers, giving and taking counsel as to 


the best means of.advancing the interests 
of the institution—and somewhere else 
in Mississippi the newspapers were ad- 
vertising a white man because he had 
said that negro education. is a mistake. 
Why does the newspaper do this? The 
probable explanation reminds me of a bit 
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of history I have learned about the fa- 
mous Senator of a Southern State who 
has made much money and acquired 
much notoriety by his attacks upon the 
negro, especially in the North. He was 
once asked by a negro friend of his, who 
was raised with him from childhood and 
whom the white man evidently loved: 
“Senator, how is it that you are so affec- 
tionate and so kind to me personally and 
yet say such awful things about my peo- 
ple?” The chuckling big Senator, in 
true ante-bellum fashion, slapped his ne- 
gro friend on the back and said: “Boy, 
there’s money in it! The Yankees like to 
hear it, boy. There’s money in it!” And 
then he related how hard he had to work 
in his senatorial capacity to earn $8,000 
a year, but how one spectacular anti-ne- 
gro speech, delivered for a few weeks 
thru the North, would brin; him $25,000 
and no end of publicity. 

Another statement of the usual sort is 
contradicted here at Utica: that the ne- 
gro can find no friends in the South save 
among the more aristocratic Southerners. 
The majority of the whites of this par- 
ticular section have not only been looked 
upon by the negroes as their worst ene- 
mies ever since the unenviable day of its 
Reconstruction activities, but they have 
been regarded by the white aristocracy 
of the larger towns as “trash” and have 
been known to vulgar fame as “red- 
necked heel-scratchers.” It will be a 
great day in the South if the poor white 
man chooses to make common cause with 
the negro. 

It encourages the heart of a man to 
see the strong and ambitious Black Belt 
children that attend this school. Their 
commencement program was odd, but 
interesting. They delivered orations and 
exhibited various manual arts from the 
same platform, many of the latter taking 
place simultaneously, to the great enter- 
tainment of the audience. Two girls 
made a hat from start to finish; another 
cut out from the bolt of calico, sewed 
and finished a girl’s waist, while the au- 
dience looked on; iron was forged and 
welded, clothes washed and a “farmer’s 
dinner” cooked ; a chicken was killed and 
cooked “scientifically,” as the young wo- 
man explained who performed that part, 
and then four big farmers and two far- 
mers’ wives were called to take seats at a 


‘black men! 
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table on the platform, to show them how 
to serve a dinner, and that chicken and 
the rest of the food was just as scienttf- 
ically eaten. One lithe black girl, who was 
helping to cook this dinner, like a true 
farmer’s wife, led the whole vast congre- 
gation in plantation songs while she 
worked. She led in the solo parts, and 
while the audience repeated the chorus 
she deftly kneaded dough or cut the bis- 
cuits or opened the steaming oven. A 
race that can smile at adversities and sea- 
son its simple dinners with a song will 
be “mighty hard” to kill. Their literary 
performances were encouraging to see; 
often crude, but always prophetic. 

These Black Belt children are of 
strong bodies and quick intellects. They 
are ambitious of attainment, proud of 
their opportunities, and exceedingly 
proud of their negro teachers. I learned 
from one young man how narrowly he 
escaped receiving this year’s prize for 
“the most manly young man” and what 
a confident determination he has to merit 
it next year. 

A conviction has taken fhe, after much 
observation of the kind, that negro stu- 
dents under negro teachers, especially 
teachers of the younger generation, seem 
in all their performances, both physical 
and intellectual, to display an exhilarat- 
ing freedom of body and soul. ‘There 
was a naturalness and spontaneity in all 
that these boys and girls did. 

With what. enthusiasm the impartial 
historian of the future will scan the rec- 
ords of these pioneer efforts of young 
When he comes across an 
example like this one at Utica he. will 
fairly gloat over the material. The per- 
sonal sacrifice which many of these 
young builders have suffered simply can- 
not be told. The material rewards for 
negro educational work in the South are 
exceedingly poor. But this poverty 
serves one good purpose: it weeds out all 
save those who do the work for love and 
who find life in the work itself. Very 
similar stories of sacrifice and success 
and prophecy could be told about Snow 
Hill, Ala., and Cottage Grove, Ala., and 
Fort Valley, Ga., and Okolona, Miss., 
and Kowaliga, Ala., and Denmark, S. C.. 
and many others of the growing monu- 
ments to the manhood and womanhood 
of young Black America. 
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N these days of “scientific 
management,” every sys- 
tem depending for re-- 
sults upon combination 
of the muscles or minds 
of many men is highly 
organized, and constant 
watchfulness is exercised 
to keep the ‘overhead 
charges” at the lowest possible point. We 
see this everywhere in industrial and 
in professional life, even in athletics. 
Were a railway system, for instance, 
employing some 20,000 men, to attempt 
no distribution of its employees ac- 
cording to the particular needs of 
the different parts of the system in 
their relation to the whole, and no prep- 
aration of the different classes—en- 
gineers, firemen, section hands, and the 
like—in their proper proportion, and 
were to neglect the matter of “overhead 
charges” altogether, no one certainly 
would expect it to remain long outside 
of the hands of a receiver. Yet with the 
military establishment of the United 
States, employing over 80,000 men, it is 
impossible under the system as now fixed 
by law to attempt distribution of its 
forces according to the particular needs 
of the different parts of the system in 
their relation to the whole, or even ac- 
cording to the needs of the country they 
are designed to serve. Preparation of 
the different classes, moreover, in their 
proper proportion is out of the question. 
while unnecessary “overhead charges” 
reach at least one-fifth of the total an- 
nual appropriations. Were the army a 
private enterprise, then, in competition 
with other similar enterprises, we could 
not expect it to remain long outside of the 
hands of a receiver. Again, were a foot- 
hall eleven to make no attempt to organ- 
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What Is the Matter with Our Army? 


Our next week’s article will be by Lieutenant-Colonel Leggett. 
“The Army’s Alienation from the People.”—Enpttor.] 





It Lacks Organization 
BY BRIG..GEN. CLARENCE R. EDWARDS 
[Two weeks ago we published an article on this general subject by Major-General Wood, 


and last week another by Brigadier-General Wotherspoon. 
is the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


The author of this week’s article 
A sketch of him appeared in ovr issue of 
His subject is 


ize as a team, or to train players in their 
proper proportion for each of the differ- 
ent positions, or to develop teamwork, it 
would in time of contest not only suffer 
defeat, but be laughed to scorn. Yet 
the military establishment of the United 
States can make no attempt to organize 
as an army, nor to train its parts in their 
proper proportions for their different 
duties, while any effort to develop team- 
work would be altogether futile. In 
time of contest, then, nothing but defeat 
should be expected, and as for the rest, 
those who know are on the verge . of 
laughter now—which is not a pleasant 
thing! 

Now, all of this is more surprising be- 
cause armies are the oldest institutions 
known to mankind. Into their organi- 
zation, training and use more time, en- 
ergy and thought have been put than 
into any other institution of the world. 
Moreover, tho for success they must, of 
course, follow the genius of the people 
from which formed, and differ in details 


- of their organization, training and use 


accordingly ; nevertheless, since they ex- 
ist and have always existed everywhere 
for the same purpose, and in their ulti- 
mate use must be employed and have al- 
ways been employed with or against each 
other, regardless of racial or national 
(lifferences, it is only natural to find that 
their organization, training and use 
everywhere follow similar general lines. 

The United States has not, then, the 
excuse of ignorance of organization in 
general or of armies in particular. She 
has carried organization in nearly all 
things to a higher point probably than 
most nations, and she has used armies 
actively more years during the period of | 
her national life than any other nation 
during that same period.- But, with or 
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without excuse, the fact remains: the 
military establishment of the United 
States is not only without organization 
as an army, but.is maintained at an un- 
necessarily extravagant cost, and is dis- 
tributed and quartered in an unmilitary 
manner. Despite the possession of a 
highly qualified personnel, it is without 
collective efficiency. This extravagance, 
unmilitary distribution and collective in- 
efficiency, if not altogether due to the 
lack of organization, can certainly never 
be materially corrected without a proper 
organization. To make this clear we 
have only to note what correct organiza- 
tion would mean. The military estab- 
lishment is composed of over 80,000 
armed and uniformed men, divided into 
companies, battalions and regiments. But 
none of these, nor all of them in combi- 
nation, make an army. Armed and uni- 
formed men are but a mob; companies, 
battalions and regiments, but an agggre- 
gation of troops. Neither can be use- 
fully or economically employed for the 
ultimate purpose of an army. This ulti- 
mate purpose; whether we like the idea 
or not, is to fight. Unless we recognize 


this we should maintain no army at all. 
For all other purposes of an army—and 
there are many—other and more econom- 


ical means can be provided. Success in 
this ultimate purpose of armies all ages 
have shown to be dependent not upon 
machines but upon men; upon men 
trained and working in combination and 
emploving weapons, it is true, but still 
upon men individually independent in 
movement and action. In other words, 
success of armies is dependent upon the 
foot soldier armed merely with the rifle 
and bayonet. Decision in war has al- 
ways rested and must always rest in the 
man and not in his weapon. The best 
weapons do nothing more than help to 
attain success at a lesser cost. As it 
happens, and probably fortunately so, the 
foot soldier is the least expensive ele- 
ment of an army, but success is depend- 
ent on him, not because of this fact, but 
because he is the most important element, 
capable of the greatest resistance defen- 
sively and productive of the deadliest ef- 
fects offensively. Everything else that 
goes to make up an army—non-com- 
missioned officers, officers and auxiliary 
troops of whatever character, cavalrv, ar- 
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tillery and what not—has no other pur- 
pose than to assist the foot soldier in at- 
taining the end for whichhe exists. Every- 
thing else, then, should be subsidiary, 
should be in the nature of assistants - 
merely, should represent nothing more 
than “overhead charges” in securing 
military results; and because of this, as 
well as because everything else is com- 
paratively much more expensive than the 
foot soldier, it must be provided only in 
the absoiute measure demanded. But in 
this measure it must be supplied. The 
foot soldier, even in vast numbers, well 
trained and well armed, is in general in- 
sufficient; and, if sufficient, attains his 
purpose only at the cost of enormous sac- 
rifices. He must, of course, be direct- 
ed, equipped and cared for. Non-com- 
missioned officers, officers, supply ‘and 
administrative staff departments thus be- 
come essential. But the foot soldier 
alone can move but slowly, and in great 
bodies must move even more slowly, and 
he must be protected from surprise. 
Here the cavalry serves its main pur- 
pose in war. The foot soldier’s advance 
against an enemy is difficult and tedious 
and costly in life. He must be support- 
ed by every arm and device that inventive 
genius has made possible. And here the 
artillery finds its most important purpose. 
The combination of these three arms— 
infantry, artillery and cavalry—then, to- 
gether with the necessary technical 
forces, like engineer and sanitary troops, 
and the staff departments for the supply 
and administration of the whole, makes 
an army. Out of world-long experience, 
however, the proportion of all other 
arms, corps and departments to this main 
battle force, infantry, has become within 
reasonable limits fixt. But merely fix- 
ing the proportion of these several arms 
is insufficient. They must not only be 
correctly proportioned, but combined into 
units making their collective use possi- 
ble. This is why regiments, battalions 
and companies can never be combined 
into an army. These are units com- 
posed of but a single arm and are merely 
elementary in the way of military organ- 
ization. True units of military organi- 
zation—that is, units composed of all 
arms, are the tactical division and the 
army corps. The latter is a common 
unit in many of the greater armies of the 
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world, but it is practically no more than 
the combination of two or more tactical 
divisions and may therefore be neglected 
here. The infantry division, then, as it is 
commonly called, is at once the smallest 
tactical and administrative unit into 
which an army can properly be divided 
and the largest one essential to organiza- 
tion. Without it, or without some simi- 
lar tactical unit, organization is impossi- 
ble, correct training for battle is out of 
the question, and supply is rendered diffi- 
cult and unnecessarily expensive; in- 
deed, we may say that the forces in what- 
ever number provided are incapable of 
collective use until organization in this 
way has been completed. 

The infantry division is, roughly 
speaking, at full strength about 20,000 
strong. It is a complete army in itself, 
self-sustaining and capable of inde- 
pendent action. An army, however 
great, is no more than a combination of 
sO many divisions. Apparently, then, 
with our army we should be able to 
form some four divisions, and if we had 
four divisions we should have an army, 
small, it is true, but still capable of 
effective use in time of emergency. But 
far from having four divisions, the ex- 
isting proportions and distributions of 
our troops make it impracticable to 
form even one complete division. While, 
therefore, we have a military establish- 
ment, we are not only without an army 
in the true sense, but have not even the 
forces from which one ‘may be organ- 
ized. And we are spending a hundred 
million dollars annually to accornplish 
this result. 

Without organization as an army our 
military establishment must needs be 
administered thru territorial commands. 
Thus we have at present three terri- 
torial “divisions” (altogether different, 
be it noted, from tactical divisions), 
which are subdivided into numérous 
territorial “departments.” This terri- 
torial system, while unavoidable until 
some military organization is provided, 
is itself sufficient to account for the 
army’s unreadiness, inefficiency and ex- 
travagance. France was in the same 
condition prior to 1870. Almost the 
first military result of her defeat by 
Germany was the change from a terri- 
torial to a tactical arrangement of her 
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forces. In other words, she organized 
her army. We are in the same state in 
this respect that France was more than 
forty years ago. Organized brigades 
and divisions, the first thing required 
when emergency comes, do not exist. 
The whole country is divided terri- 
torially, and the troops within these 
territorial regions are assigned to the 
“command” of an available general 
officer known as the department or divi- 
sion commander. But he is a territorial, 
not a tactical commander. His “com- 
mand” represents nothing in the way of 
a unit known to the military world. He 
cannot use it as a military body in war 
or even in any minor emergency. Mili- 
tarily speaking, he exercises only a titu- 
lar command. He is practically no more 
than a civil administrator governing a 
proportion of the population by military 
forms. His authority is more apparent 
than real. It is a system devised purely 
for peace administration, and war or 
other emergency means complete change. 
No two of these territorial commands 
are the same in size, in the number or 
proportion of troops, or in the number, 
character or location of garrisons. The 
general and the staff officers serving 
with him gain no experience useful to 
them in a-campaign, and very little that 
serves them when transferred to another 
territorial region, or of use to them in 
administering, training and supplying 
troops militarily organized. 

On the other hand, if organized into 
tactical as distinct from territorial divi- 
sions, each such command would be the 
same as all others in number and pro- 
portion of troops; the condition and 
requirements for supply’ and training 
would be the same, and the passing 
from peace to war footing would mean 
nothing more than filling the ranks‘ to 
their proper strength. This would: be 
the gain in a military sense. But there 
would be gain also in an economic sense. 
The mere emphasis placed on military 
readiness by a proper military organiza- 
tion would gradually force fedistribu- 
tion of troops in such way as to bring 
them not only closer together geograph- 
ically in each tactical unit, but generally 
toward the strategic points for use 
offensively or defensively, and toward 
more accessible places from the view- 
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point of supply and movement of troops. 
The emphasis put upon correct military 
development and training would lead us 
away from the unmilitary method of 
quartering our troops now followed in 
the so-called posts, badly located gener- 
ally and built always at extravagant 
cost, and toward modern military bar- 
racks that shelter the troops comfort- 
ably but economically, without demand- 
ing the employment of the larger part 
of their time in the mere administration 
and upkeep of their quarters and 
grounds. The annual saving from these 
things alone, the cost of transportation 
of troops and supplies, and the cost of 
construction and upkeep of posts, would 
run into the millions of dollars. 
Militarily speaking, there is perhaps 
no greater evil resulting from our pres- 
ent unfortunate system than the centrali- 
zation of all power and authority over 
the army in the War Department. In 
war such centralization must give way 
to proper distribution of control or break 
down, and so it is, as in all other things, 
at the very moment for which all our 
preparations presumably have been made 


and at the time all things should be work- 
ing with the highest degree of efficiency, 
little or nothing with us can be found to 
work at all, and the whole machine, in- 
cluding the headquarters itself, is in- 


volved in the confusion of change. Yet 
centralization now is- unavoidable... “The 
territorial commanders have, as already 
shown, little real authority. They can 
be given no more. The army as a whole 
is the only unchanging thing in the army, 
and so must be administered and con- 
trolled entirely by the only office that has 
a view of the whole establishment—the 
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War Department itself. A tactical or- 
ganization means at once proper distribu- 
tion of authority. 

The lack of organization has wholly 
prevented the growth of that spirit of 
unity among the-parts of the army essen- 
tial to success in the time of its actual 
employment. Where the parts are nei- 
ther trained to work together nor prop- 
erly proportioned in size, correct or effi- 
cient combination is impossible. Team- 
work, then, is out of the question. But, 
worse than this, the result has been that 
each arm or department of our service, 
forming no part of any recognized unit, 
has been left to develop inself separately 
and to struggle, not for the whole, but 
for itself alone. The results have been. 
of course, lack of sympathy where sym- 
pathy is essential, and the growth of jeal- 
ousies and selfishness to a degree not al- 
ways pleasant to witness, tho altogether 
natural under the conditions and una- 
voidable so long as humanity is what it 
is. But a tactical organization would 
fix the proportion of the arms and de- 
partments in their proper strength, the 
only way in which they can be used in 
time of emergency, and the only way in 
which they may be regarded as useful at 
any time. It would reduce, if.it did not 
completely end, the separate struggles 
for existence or increase. It would tend 
to produce realization of interdepend- 
ence of the parts and respect for the 
functions of each. The efforts of the 
whole would have to be exercised for the 
good of the whole, and unitv of purpose, 
that prime requisite for success in war, 
would take the place of discord and dis- 
union—those two breeders of defeat that 
have stalked thru all history. 


Wasnuincton, D, C. 





One District Messenger 


BY SCOTT NEARING 


AUTHOR OF “Soctat 


T was two hours before sunrise and 
| the morning air of February was 
biting cold. A theater ticket sale 
was on and people were standing in line 
and waiting. A boy in messenger uni- 


form straggled up and took his place in 


\pyustmenNtTsS,” “THe SOLUTION oF THE CHILD LAsor ProBLem,” 


Etc. 


ain't no places open no more—what’ll we 
do? The other feller he looks over and 
sees me and he says, “There’s a feller 
what knows, let’s ast him.’ So they 
comes over and I says, ‘What’s up?’ One 
of them gives me half a dollar and says, 














“THE FELLERS 


the line. We knew each other by sight 
and he started to talk. 

“I ought t’a been here first—I was sent 
over here at six last night. I stays till 
one o’clock this morning and then I see 
a good chance, an’ I skips off.” 

“A good chance? What 
mean ?” 

“Two marines. comes along here and 
one says, ‘This is a bum town, there 


do you 
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WHAT 


KNOWS” 


“You know the places what’s open—take 
us to the nearest.’ So I takes ‘em to 
1624. There’s only two places open 
around here now. The reserves has raid- 
ed all the rest. But they ain’t touched 
1624 and I know the woman what keeps 
it. She gives me half a dollar apiece for 
all I brings around there. She’s a dandy. 
she is. She’s asked me to marry her a 
couple of times, but it ain’t no go. I 
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don’t get married yet a while. So you 
see I makes a dollar and a half out o’ 
that there business and loses first place 
in the line. *Tain’t no matter—I'll tell 
the feller what sent me here that there 
was people ahead o’ me when I come.” 

“What hours are you working now ?” 

“I'm on the regular night shift. I 
looks sixteen, so nobody never says noth- 
in’ to me. Sometimes they keep you on 
part of the day, too, but that ain’t often 
now. They mostly does that around 
Christmas, tho.” 

“Ts night work harder 
work ?” 

“No, it ain’t harder, but you get sent 
to worse places, and you've got to carry 
heavier loads. There’s lots of tips on 
the night shift, tho, and lots of boys likes 


than day 
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work nights that ain't sixteen. These 
here factory inspectors was around the 
other night, and they said no work for 
boys under sixteen after nine. If you 
wants to work under sixteen, yer old man 
has got to swear that you’re sixteen or 
over. ‘That’s a cinch, only they stick 
you a quarter.” 

“Can you get an affidavit if you are 
under age?” 

“Sure—only, if you looks very young, 
it’s risky, and the feller sticks you half a 
dollar for the affidavit. This here life is 
awful hard on a feller—no sleep all night 
and somethin’ doin’ all the time; I guess 
I'll take a little snooze.”’ 

The morning broke, cloudy and lower- 
ing, over this future citizen of the Re- 
public, who sat dozing on the sidewalk. 


to get the job. They don’t let no cne — pyraperemia, Pa. 


oe 


The Angels 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


BENEATH the plane-trees by the city wall 
Sasan and Sakim strayed at evenfall, 


Holding sweet converse, when upon them came 
One, Abdul-Khattab, who cast words of shame 


On Sakim’s name, nor ceased to vilify 
Until the infuriate man made fierce reply ; 


So Sasan left them, in despair of truce, 
Tossing the shuttlecock of vain abuse. 


“Why didst thou fail me?” grieving, Sakim cried, 
Meeting his friend upon the morrow-tide. 


“Whilst thou were silent,” gravely Sasan said, 
“T saw ten angels hovering round thy head, 


“Who, when thou spakest, faded from the view : 
As they forsook thee, I departed, too!” 


Cuiinton, N. Y. 
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The Harvester 


ew authors of the day have the 
knowledge and the elemental power of 
dramatization to lay the scenes of a story 
in a forest and keep it faithful to the 
life of the earth and to the life of a man 
in such an environment. Usually, when 
the effort is made, the woods become 
merely the stage setting for an erotic 
performance, where the chief characters 
disgrace themselves exactly as they 
would in a play of feverish urban life. 
The author simply pollutes the virgin 
earth with all the modern vices and calls 
it “nature.” And it is nature dishonored 
with unbridled instincts. So many gift- 
ed novelists have written so many ro- 
mances of this kind that one might con- 
clude that the pioneer man was no bet- 
ter than a wild ass, looking for a short 
spring-time diversion in love. As a mat- 
ter of fact the writer who understands 
the gospel of the earth, the silence and 
seclusion of the woods, the calm placid- 
ity of far inland waters, the oaken man- 
hood of great trees, the fragrant testi- 
mony of deep green heart leaves sweet- 
ening the air, the novitiate modesty and 
whiteness of the first spring flowers, 
knows that no ethics in modern civiliza- 
tion, no iron-bound customs of modern 
society make so strongly for virtue and 
health and endurance in the minds 
of men and women. Mrs. Gene Strat- 
ton Porter’s new novel* is an illustra- 
tion of this harmony and intimacy which 
does rightly exist between a man and 
a forest. In The Harvester she has 
not only dramatized, but proved the 
purifying and preservative forces that 
are always present and predominant in 
such a situation. This is why the story 
is so popular. It is utterly simple, noth- 
ing in the plot to appeal to morbid in- 
terest or curiosity. We really prefer 
what is good and clean in man and in 
nature if we can get it portrayed in fic- 
tion. “This portion of the life of a man 
of today js offered,” she writes in a fore- 


By Gene ” Stratton Porter. Gar- 
: Doubleday Page & Co. $1.50. 


T HE Hawvesren, 
den City, N. 
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word, “in the hope that in cleanliness, 
poetic temperament and mental force a 
likeness will be seen to Henry David 
Thoreau.” But the likeness is deeper, 
wider and more far-reaching in its sig- 
nificance than to the eccentric and some- 
what affected pose of the Hermit of 
Walden. There is not a financier in 
Wall Street, not an artisan, nor grocer- 
man, nor clerk in any city who reads this 
story who will not discover in himseli 
some dim relationship, buried beneath 
the dry and dead leaves of commercial- 
ism, to this medicine man, who lived 
with his dog in a cabin in the green 
shade upon the banks of his singing 
water. A vacation likeness to be sure, 
for few men of today are sufficiently 
hardy in mind or body to endure such 
an existence longer than three weeks. 
But that is the fault of our kind of civili- 


‘zation, not of the life portrayed in The 


Harvester. 

The girl scarcely counts in the tale, 
except as she affords occasion to illus- 
trate the virginal love of a forest man. 
She is simply the frail, thin-stemmed 
thing from the city transplanted in hardy 
soil who has the usual difficulties get- 
ting acclimated. And no critic will be 
able to praise the peculiar doctoring 
method the author has chosen for this 
purpose. Seeing that the Harvester is 
the husbandman of medicinal herbs, it is 
too obvious how he experiments upon 
her with his concoctions, as if this was 
the only way to bring out the intellectual 
and scientific side of his character. The 
plant from which asafetida is made 
is one of the few not mentioned among 
those he cultivates, but one has the feel- 
ing that if he had given Ruth enough of 
this, three times a day, he would have 
had less difficulty in domesticating her. 
The Harvester himself approaches the 
ridiculous now and then in the ardor and 
simplicity of his character. But the 
same objection may be made to some 
great poetry if you lack the epic sense. 

The book has another unique claim to 
originality. This is the first time the en- 
tire botany of the drug business has been 
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exalted into the flowering garden of ro- 
mance. The Harvester has made him- 
self rich and famous cultivating spice 
bushes, mullen stalks and ginseng, not to 
mention fifty other herbs which figure 
almost like characters in the story, and 
all of which are used in compounding 
remedies for the ailments of men and 
women. The effect of this medicine 
farm upon the imagination of the reader 
is that of an immense flower garden, 
spread in unending variety of blossoms 
in the shade of the forest, along the 
banks of the lake, on a sunny hillside 
and in long, flowing hedges about the 
home of the Harvester. When one com- 
pares the charm and reality of this fea- 
ture of the story with the hairpin horti- 
culture of the average garden romance, 
where the heroine dresses too adorably 
for digging about a few scrub rose 
bushes and lily bulbs, one receives that 
impression of reality which is the chief 
attraction in any work of life or fiction. 

The works of Gene Stratton Porter, 
from her “Song of the Cardinal” to this 
last. book, will in time furnish another 
strong argument for the preservation of 
the forests of this country We shall 
come to understand that ‘men used these 
far, dim, green solitudes of nature in 
which to heal themselves of the fevers 
incident to the crowded fierceness of 
modern life. We shall understand at 
last that every man and woman who 
have their homes in cities is living in 
exile, under alien and injurious influ- 
ences which report themselves in vices 
and illnesses. 


as 


Three Books on Heredity 


THE values of these books to the 
general reader are approximately in in- 


verse ratio to the sizes. Rignano* chal- 
lenges the traditional open-mindedness 
of the scientist, but he does not convince. 
An engineer by training and profession 
and a philosopher by temperament, his 
interest in sociology leads him to specu- 
late upon the mechanism at the basis of 





4TuHeE INHERITANCE oF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS, By 
Eugenio Rignano. Translated by Basil C. H. Harvey, 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy, University of Chi- 
cago. With an Appendix on the Mnemonic Origin and 
Nature of the Affective Tendencies. Translated by 
L. C. Robinson. 8vo, pp. 413. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. $3. . 
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life. The result is interesting to those 
of similar interest and temperament, but 
is likely to be exasperating to scientists 
of a different type. This work first ap- 
peared in 1906; naturally the author does 
not refer to important results obtained 
by biological investigators since that 
time. But neither does he refer to a 
single work in experimental biology bear- 
ing on his main thesis more recent than 
the last decade of the last century. Of 
Mendel he seems never to have heard, 
and all that he knows of DeVries he 
learned before the great Dutchman pub- 
lished his great work. Moreover, Rigna- 
no seems to be unaware of the great 
change that has taken place in the very 
form of the problem of heredity since the 
pregnant theories of Weismann became 
common property. The problem used to 
be, “How do the characters of the hen 
get into the egg?” and a difficult prob- 
lem it was. Now the biologists are 
chiefly concerned with the question, 
“What is there in the egg to correspond 
to each of the characters of the hen— 
into which it will develop?’ In other 
words, we assume today not that the 
character of the parent determines the 
character of the offspring, but that the 
character of the germ determines the 
character of the parent as well as of the 
offspring. This is an important distinction 
for all who would understand the mod- 
ern trend in the analysis of heredity; it 
is a distinction, however, which Rigna- 
no has evidently not made a part of his 
working philosophy. He attempts to ex- 
plain how characters acquired during the 
lifetime of an individual may be so trans- 
ferred to the germ as to cause the next 
generation to present the same charac- 
ters ; it is more important to find out now 
whether such transfer actually takes 
place. Those best informed on the sub- 
ject are agreed that such transfer has 
never been positively demonstrated. 
Rignano evolves a “centro-epigenctic” 
theory of development in which specific 
nerve currents play an important part. 
Sometimes these currents are to be con- 
ceived as waves of force; on other pages 
they are streams of specific substances. 
The translation does not help to clarify 
the intricate thoughts; on the contrary. 
That this is not altogether due to the dif- 
ficulties of the author’s style may be in- 
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‘ferred from the appendix, which is in 
very readable English. 

Castle’s book? is intended as a general 
exposition of the principles of heredity, 
with special reference to animal breed- 
ing; the aim of Doncaster’s book’ is still 
broader, assuming that the reader's in- 
terests are not restricted. Both books 
do well what the respective authors con- 
template. Doncaster describes the sta- 
tistical as well as the experimental meth- 
ods of studying the problems of genetics ; 
Castle confines himself exclusively to the 
results and methods in the field of “Men- 
delian” experiments, and derives his il- 
lustrative nraterial as well as the beauti- 
ful plates largely from his own work 
with guineapigs, rabbits, mice and rats. 
In both books there is sufficient descrip- 
tion of the structural elements involved 
in heredity to enable the layman to un- 
derstand the argument and the problems. 
In accordance with the purpose of the 
lectures upon which his book is based, 
Castle shows in detail how new charac- 
ters arising in animals may be perma- 
nently established by the breeder. Every 
one to whom this subject is new must be 
imprest by his account of how a pink- 
eyed albino mouse, when crossed with a 
pink-eyed pale straw mouse, may give 
rise in the second generation to sixteen 
colored-eyed - animals of distinct color 
patterns, in addition to sixteen albinos 
that all look alike, but have distinct prop- 
erties in heredity, besides a host of “im- 
pure” albinos with varying possibilities. 

On the question of transmissibility of 
acquired characters, Castle is radically 
outspoken: bodily influences are not in- 
herited. “This knowledge [sic] we owe 
to Weismann, who showed experimen- 
tally that mutilations are not inherited.” 
Doncaster is more conservative : we must 
guard against dogmatism in such mat- 
ters. On the other hand, Castle still has 
a strong feeling that selection is an effec- 
tive agent in the evolution of characters, 
notwithstanding the shrewd analysis 
of the evidence made by Johannsen in 
recent years. 





*Herepity 1n RELATION TO EVoLUTION AND ANIMAL 
BREEDING. By William E. Castle, Professor of 
Zoélogy, Harvard University. 12mo, pp. 184. Tilus- 
trated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

SHeREDITY IN THE LIGHT oF RECENT ResearcH. By 
L. Doncaster, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. (Cam- 
bridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 40 cents. 


INDEPENDENT 


Doncaster points out some of the prac- 
tical problems that must wait upon a 
more thoro knowledge of heredity, 
such as the transmission of certain dis- 
eases, alcoholism, crime, the preservation 
of the socially unfit, etc. Castle gives 
more attention to some of the new prcb- 
lems that have arisen in the course of 
recent experiments, such as the apparent 
reversal of dominance, “potency,” the 
relation of selection to the stability of 
characters. and others. Both books are 
well printed and well illustrated with 
diagrams and pictures; both give refer- 
ences for further study, both are provid- 
ed with adequate indices. Doncaster 
gives a glossary of technical térms that 
should be helpful for the beginner. The 
subject of heredity is coming to play an 
increasingly prominent part in the 
thought of the world, and these two 
books furnish excellent starting points 
for those who have not “kept up.” 


& 


Yiddish Dictionary. Containing all the He- 
brew and Chaldaic elements of the Yiddish 
language, illustrated .with proverbs and 
idiomatic expressions. Compiled by Dr. 
C. D. Spivak and Sol. Bloomgarden 
(Yehoash). 8vo, pp. 340. New York: 
Yehoash Publication Society. 

It is not necessary to give the longer 
Yiddish title of this book in the Hebrew 
letters. Altho the Yiddish speech is 
based on German, it is full of Hebrew 
and Talmudic words, which need a dic- 
tionary for the unlearned Jew of East 
European birth. The volume has a fore- 
word and an introduction, which they 
can read who understand. The latter is 
mainly grammatical, both Hebrew and 
Yiddish, and we learn how corrupt the 
German is from such a short paradigm 
as this, which we transfer from the He- 
brew letters: “Jch hab, du hast, er hat; 
mir haben, ihr hat, sie haben.” The bulk 
of the volume is given to the dictionary 
of words of Hebrew and Chaldaic ori- 
gin; and this is followed by appendices 
and proverbial expressions, biblical or 
Talmuglic, which are worth the reading, 
for they are often pithy. Biblical names 
receive their interpretation. It appears 
to be a very useful book for Yiddish- 
speaking people, especially as Yiddish 
books and papers have so large a circu- 
lation. 








Literary Notes 
...-Henri Poincaré’s article on Chance is 


translated by G. B. Halsted in the January 
Monist. 


..Mrs. Isobel Strong’s tribute to Robert 
Louis Stevenson is an informal memoir, but 
a welcome one. It is issued by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons (pp. 87; 50 cents). 


...-Collectors of various kinds will find of 
decided interest The Bargain Book, by Charles 
Edward Jerningham (Marmaduke) and Lewis 
Bettany (Frederick Warne & Co.; pp. 339; 
$2.50). They will enjoy the volume for its 
entertainment in anecdote, its instruction, and 
its illustrations. 


....We reserve for review at a later date 
Mrs. Marks’s “Book of Songs and Shadows” 
entitled The Singing Man,-published in very 
attractive style by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. (The Singing Man, by Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody; $1.10.) 


...-The Story of the English Bible (Pen- 
tecostal Publishing Co.), by Preston B. Wells, 
is a plainly told tale of the manuscripts, ver- 
sions, textual criticism, and translation labors 
that have gone inte the making of the great 
English versions of the Scriptures now in use, 
including the American Standard. 


.... That Kipling and his followers have not 
exhausted the poSsibilities of India as a 
source of good short stories is proved by the 
volume The Garden of India, by Michael 
White. (Duffield; $1.25.) Sacred monkeys, 
alligators, cobras, jewels, dancing girls and 
yogis make a striking combination with ad- 
venturous young men and.women from Amer- 
ica. 

..Rev. Julian K. Smyth has issued thru 
the New Church Board of Publication an at- 
tractively made volume of sermons, condensed 
and- arranged one for each week in the year. 
His purpose, as indicated by the title, Religion 
and Life, is so to interpret religion that it may 
permeate and illumine every-day living. Spir- 
itual significations are everywhere drawn from 
the simplest facts. 


....Some of our subscribers have been kind 
enough to inform us that Mr. Plato, whose 
interesting Utopian romance, “The Republic,” 
we reviewed in these pages on January II, 
died some time before the work appeared in 
print. We can only express our sincere re- 
gret that so promising a career should be 
brought to such an untimely end. 


....The Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, invaluable for reference not only 
to the church worker, but to the psychologist, 
sociologist .and anthropologist, has completed 
the fourth of its large volumes, which begins 
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with “Confirmation” and ends with “Drama.” 
The longest article is that on “Demons and 
Spirits.” (Scribner: $7.) 


....William Savage Johnson’s Thomas Car- 
lyle: A Study of His Literary Apprenticeship, 
1814-1831 Yale University Press; pp. 136), 
will interest no one outside the academic or 
bibliographical circle, and we do not guaran- 
tee it to interest every bibliographer and 
academician. The book is uncommonly dull 
for its size and subject. 


....Ginn & Co. issue Garaens and Their 
Meaning, by Dora Williams ($1.00). It is 
meant for teachers and embodies excellently 
the results of the author's experience in teach- 
ing agriculture for children in the public 
schools. It is compact, trustworthy and is 
illustrated; and it opens the way to what is 
bound to be a more popular as wel! as useful 
department of education. 


...-From the Government Printing Office we 
receive the Navy Year Book, being a compila- 
tion of Annual Naval Appropriation Laws, 
1883-1911, including provisions for the con- 
struction of all vessels of the “New Navy.” 
Tables show the present naval strength in 
vessels and personnel, and the amount of ap- 
propriations for the naval service of the United 
States and other nations. Woodbury Pulsifer 
edits the volume. 


....Professor Frederick Taber Cooper is 
the author of a volume of fourteen essays 
entitled, Some American Story Tellers 
(Holt; pp. 388; $1.60), all of the story 
tellers being contemporaries of our own, 
and the majority alive at the moment. 
Some of the papers are of no durable 
value, .others we welcome as _ likely to 
assist in fixing the, importance, or want of im- 
portance, of recent fiction. Professor Cooper 
is, on the whole, a rather genial and not too 
exacting critic, asking above all, like the big 
public, to be entertained, and not exaggerating 
the importance of his own task. 


...."To convert the hard, high-pitched, 
nasal tone which betrays the American voice 
into the adequate agent of a temperament 
which distinguishes the American personality, 
and to help English speech in this country to 
become an adequate medium of lucid inter- 
course” is the purpose of Katherine Jewell 
Everts’s Vocal Expression (Harpers; $1.00) 
—a rather “large order,’ but the writer 
has won recognition es an authority on voice 
culture and she is rignt in holding that the 
real and only “reliable remedy” lies with the 
teachers in American schools and colleges. 
Her book will be found both interesting and 
valuable by others than the teachers to 


whom it is addressed, 
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..Two new quarterlies devoted to the 
science of missions to non-Christian nations 
deserve special mention, one Protestant and 
the other Catholic. The International Review 
of Missions has issued its first number from 
Edinburg ($2) and continues the work of the 
World Missionary Conference of 1910. This 
is no new subject, as we know from The Mis- 
sionary Review, the monthly published in this 
city, and from the pioneer German Algemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift, conducted for thirty-sev- 
en years by Dr. Warneck, of Halle, who is a 
contributor to this first number, as is also 
Ambassador Bryce. The Catholic quarterly 
is the Zeitschrift fiir Missions-Wissenschaft 
of Miinster, and has completed its first year. 
The editor, Professor Schmidlin, says that 
hitherto there has been no organ for the scien- 
tific study of Catholic missions, as well as for 
current reports. With this new movement a 
professorship of missions has been established 
in Miinster and an “Institute for the Scien- 
tific Study of Missions” is being organized. 


...-In the Revue of January 1. we read 
an article on “Le Nouveau Théatre Ir- 
landais.” Here, however, Synge, Mr. Yeats 
and Lady Gregory are under consideration. 
“Cathleen ni Houlihan” is, writes the critic, 
Mr. Yeats’s greatest success as a stage-play; 
if, “from the literary standpoint, it is not Mr. 
Yeats’s best production, it is a play that goes 
straight to the heart of every lrishman, and 
we know that an Irish public is guided by 
heart rather than by literary judgment.” The 
reasons which explain the popularity of this 
play, wherein Cathleen personifies Ireland her- 
self (as the eighteenth century poets personi- 
fied her in their love-verses), suffice also to 
explain the bitter opposition of many Irish- 
men to hearing out John M. Synge’s “Play- 
boy of the Western World.” Some time ago 
a certain Jrish-American cleric denounced 
Synge’s “Riders to the Sea” as a plagiarism 
of Loti—a naive criticism; but the Revue 
says naught of Loti in this connection, while 
noting that the subject of the play suggests 
the “Good Hope” of Heijermans. It is in- 
structive to note the fine translation of the 
title of Synge’s longer play: “le Casse-cou de 
l'Ouest.” The “moral” objection to the play 
is pityingly discussed by the critic, who con- 
cludes that, not morality, but “national vanity,” 
has been wounded by this “painting of primi- 
tive manners.” The higher beauty of the 
play lies in 
“the poetic prose that Synge manipulated to a mar- 
vel; a prose full of wild and new imagery. —_ 
It is a young and bold language, conscious of its 
forces, joyous at living. This language, so different 
from the anemic English of the twentieth century, 
was spoken in the England of Shakespeare, and is 
still spoken in Ireland, where the popular imagination 
is not yet dead. Nothing in our contemporary litera- 


ture surpasses in beauty at once tender and wild the 
love scene between Christy and Pegeen.” 
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Pebbles 


Morro for escaped spies: Ex tenebris LUX. 
—Punch. 


A sox of eggs (contents not yet known) 
has also been received from Mrs. A. V. Doyle. 
—Launceston (Eng.) Examiner 


“Do you love me, darling?” she coaxed. 
“Sweetheart, I love every hair on your bu- 
reau!” he fervently answered.—Gargoyle. 


“We surprised all our friends by getting 
married.” 

“Very good. Now surprise ’em by staying 
married.”—Washington Herald. 


A BELLevitte merchant has this sign on his 
store door: 

“Come in without knocking. Go out the 
same way.”’—Kansas City Journal. 


“T’Lt give you $2 for this anecdote about 
Daniel Webster.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” demanded 
the hack writer. “You gave me $4 for that 
anecdote when it was about Roosevelt.”— 
Pittsburgh Post. 


SHe was a freshman from Vassar. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “I simply can’t ad- 
just my curriculum.” , 

“It—it doesn’t show any,” he reassured her, 
blushing. And then they both talked rapidly 
about the decorations.—Yale Record. 


Mrs Brown—Mrs. Jones has the worsi 
habit ! 

Mr. Brown—What is it, dear? 

Mrs. Brown—She turns around and looks 
back every time we pass on the street! 

Mr. Brown—How do you know she does ?— 
Judge. 


“SoMETHING wrong with this item.” 

“How, now ?” 

“Says the bridegroom took his place beneath 
the floral bell and 2,000 volts were immediate- 
ly shot thru his quivering frame.”—Washing- 
ton Herald. ' 


A FrENCHMAN who had spent thirty years 
in prison was asked what change in the world 
surprised him most. He passed over aero- 
planes and motors and phonographs and said: 
“When I went to prison women were quite 
round. Now they are flat and oblong.”—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 


PHILADELPHIA’s reputation as a slow town 
would seem to be justified by the following 
story: A Philadelphian visiting « friend in 
New York was taken to a hotel for lunch, 
and was asked what he saw on the bill of fare 
that he would like. He chose snails, and 
after having eaten the portion was asked what 
he would take next, and said he would like a 
second dish of snails. When a third time he 
chose snails his host was surprised and asked: 
“Don’t you have snails in Philadelphia?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “we have snails, 
but we never can catch them.” 
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Direct Action 


Ir the Government has such a case 
against fifty-four or more labor organi- 
zation leaders as the newspaper accounts 
indicate the policy of “direct action,” 
will be expounded to the community and 
reduced to lower terms in one compre- 
hensive effort. 

The name is new to American ears, 
but “direct action” as a method of wag- 
ing the contest between unionized wage- 
earners and their employers has been 
practised at least since the days of the 
labor riots in Rome, and probably since 
the earliest organization of artisans at 
Babylon. As a modern incident of 
“capitalism” (to use the word in the 
meaning which socialism imputes to it), 
“direct action” has been the favorite 
strategy of labor union leaders of the 
ruthless sort, ever since those turbulent 
days in the English steel and iron dis- 
trict which Charles Reade pictured in 
his dramatic story of “Put Yourself in 
His Place.” 

In its up-to-date development, how- 
ever, direct action includes both practice 
and theory. It has found a philosophy 
of self-justification, thru which it -ap- 


class of anarchistic and 
revolutionary minds outside of labor 
circles. The communist-anarchist and 
the syndicalist interest themselves in the 
philosophy, while labor union leaders 
get busy on the performance. The 
socialists are divided. The parliamen- 
tary socialists (a majority of the party) 
hold that “the social revolution” must be 
achieved in the political and legislative 
arena; they are opposed to direct action. 
A radical wing of the party, however, is 
as strongly in favor of direct action as 
the syndicalists, the communist-anar- 
chists, and the labor unions are. 

Not all forms of direct action are 
favored by all the persons who accept 
the direct action philosophy. The man 
who believes that the struggle between 
a working class and a capitalist class 
must assume the uncompromising char- 
acter and develop the mercilessness of 
civil war—because educational and po- 
litical methods have failed, and offer no 
promise of success — naturally. stands 
ready to use brickbats, torch and dyna- 
mite, as weapons legitimate in a con- 
test of mere brute strength or endur- 
ance. On the other hand, the man who 
believes that political and educational 
efforts may accomplish something, tho 
not all, may advocate the strike with 
picketing, the boycott, and perhaps a 
certain amount of sabotage—i. ¢., the 
wilful ‘destruction of employers’ product 
or plant. A very few direct-action 
idealists, here .and there, accept the 
teachings of Tolstoy. Despairing of 
political methods, or despising them, 
and refusing to countenance force, they 
would exploit to the utmost the direct 
action of passive resistance. 


Now, it happens that one of the chief 
arguments urged by the direct actionists 
(whether violent men or, mild), is punc- 
tured and destroyed by the facts brought 
to light in the case against the McNa- 
maras and the organization leaders 
under arrest. The argument in sub- 
stance was: The mass of wage earners, 
the world over, are simple-minded, ele- 
mentary human beings. They are not 
equipped with education and they have 
no leisure, but they have passion and 
will, endurance and determination. They 
cannot grasp the ways of the politician, 
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nor understand the sophistries and per- 
versities of the law. Yet they must play 
their part in a class struggle. It must 
be an elementary part, and it must be 
played in a straightforward way. For 
these men direct action is the only possi- 
ble action. 

This argument, if valid, would justify 
a kind of mob movement, a crudely in- 
stinctive sort of collective effort, with- 
out intellectual content or organization. 
It might be violent or merely doggedly 
obstructive, according to the temper of 
the unsophisticated thousands or mil- 
lions participating in it. It could not 
become a cleverly conducted campaign 
of crime. That always calls for intel- 
lectual ability. 

The “direct action” brought to light 
by the case against the McNamaras and 
the men “higher up’ was in every re- 
spect at variance with the elementary 
onset of an inarticulate mob. It was 
action planned with devilish ingenuity, 
secretly perfected, and directed by an 
“inner circle” of intellectually alert, ex- 
ceptionally able, entirely unscrupulous 
individuals. It was direct action of pre- 
cisely that kind which the most extreme 
writers among the anarchistic revolu- 
tionists justify, namely, the carefully 
planned and unsparing employment of 
force, in contravention of the criminal 
law, by a daring minority whose busi- 
ness it is not to take orders from any 
majority (in tame acceptance of a banal 
democracy), but with resolute initiative 
to offer an example for the multitude to 
follow. 

It is at least interesting, we think it is 
also significant, that Harry Orchard, 
who is undergoing life imprisonment 
for a notorious crime of “direct action,” 
in the remarkable article that we publish 
this week, explicitly repudiates the 
notion that direct action is a product of 
the mob-mindedness of a human mass 
denied any other way of participating in 
the struggle for a better existence. All 
the direct action that Orchard knew 
about (and he knew about a great deal) 
was devised and directed by the “inner 
circle,” which took extreme precautions 
to prevent its doings from becoming 
known to the rank and file. It was the 
direct action of criminal conspirators, 
not of masses of opprest men. 
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There is no hope for labor in direct 
action like this. Now and then direct 
action of the peaceful sort may be use- 
ful under circumstances exceptionally 
unfavorable to the success of other poli- 
cies. But the chances are extremely 
small that organized labor will, from 
this time on, make headway unless it 
sets about the work of developing a 
great educational policy. Ignorance may 
have been the mother of devotion to the 
labor leaders now under arrest, but igno- 
rance will not further emancipate the 
wage-earning masses. 

& 


Dr. Sun 


So far as the world outside can judge, 
the Chinese republic is now assured, 
and assured without division, and with- 
out diminution of territory, unless Rus- 
sia should play the robber’s part and 
annex a portion or the whole of Mon- 
golia just now while she can, and while 
no Power would feel obligated to pre- 
vent it; indeed, it would be difficult for 
any Power to do so. If we may assume 
that Russia will prove true to the inter- 
national agreement inaugurated by the 
United States, China will have past, 
whole and complete, with but a mini- 
mum of bloodshed, thru the most tre- 
mendous revolution the world has ever 
seen; and for its triumphant success a 
chief credit will be due to Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen. 

Thru the long years of anxious, dan- 
gerous endeavor Dr. Sun was the active, 
responsible but hidden leader. It was 
but natural that by the universal acclaim 
of the southern provinces he should have 
been chosen President. To be the first 
President of the Republic of China was 
a tremendous honor, one that doubtless 
he would wish to hold. He who had 
guided and encouraged the. revolution- 
aries thru the struggle might well have 
wished to be the Washington of the 
mighty Eastern republic, to be held in 
all succeeding ages as the father of his 
country. But he has had the amazing 
magnanimity to lay down the honor be- 
fore he had become fairly settled in his 
seat, that he m‘ght give place to an 
older man, and a wise and experienced 
statesman, whose succession will weld 
north and south together, will save the 





effusion of blood, and will assure the 
union of Manchu and Chinese, and 
maintain the peaceable integrity of the 
empire now made a republic. So Sun 
Yat-sen steps down from democracy’s 
throne that Yuan Shih-kai may take his 
place. And he does it in the most cor- 
dial way, telling Yuan that he has been 
chosen unanimously to the Presidency, 
the only man in the world’s history ever 
so chosen except Washington. We do 
not wonder that his act is acclaimed as 
unparalleled. 

How is it that Dr. Sun could be will- 
ing thus to say, “He must increase, and 
I will decrease”? It is the highest fruit 
of Christian self-abnegation, and Dr. 
Sun is a Christian; but there may be yet 
another explanation, altho neither Con- 
fucianism nor Buddhism would have 
taught him this sacrifice. It is a fact 
that a sudden tempest of patriotism has 
swept over the country, and it has found 
thousands willing to die for their coun- 
try’s welfare. Why has there been hith- 
erto no such thing as Chinese patriotism, 
and why has it so suddenly become a 
consuming passion? Simply because 
there was, till now, nothing to excite 
patriotism. Can one love a country 
which oppresses him, grinds him down, 
holds him in poverty for the aggrandize- 
ment of a few thousand oppressors? It 
was not their country; it was the fief of 
the Manchus. Chinese could not love a 
country enslaved, plundered. But the 
hidden fire was in the bones, and as soon 
as the opportunity came the flame burst 
out into a conflagration of patriotic fury. 
Dr. Sun was possest of it. Life was 
nothing for his country, fame was noth- 
ing. He believed that his own abdica- 
tion and the choice of Yuan was the 
hope of peace and victory; and so he 
stept down and welcomed in his place a 
man whom China knew, a man whom 
the world knew. who had proved him- 
self able to guide the affairs of state at 
home and abroad. 

We believe he was right, as he was 
erand. China will never forget his 
service as the creator of the republic, 
nor his amazing self-sacrifice as its de- 
liverer. Our own Revolution cost us 


seven long years of war; Dr. Sun has 
closed the period of the vastly mightier 
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Chinese revolution in half as many 
months. Perhaps Yuan Shih-kai is in- 
tellectually a greater man than Dr. Sun, 
as Dr. Sun is the greater man spiritu- 
ally. Yuan has conducted himself with 
an astuteness of the very highest order. 
We believe that he has all along desired 
the republic, or believed it inevitable; 
and all his maneuvering has been to 
hold back the Manchu princes from 
resisting it, and to make the abdication 
of the imperial family as easy and peace- 
ful as possible. So he temporized until 
he could bring in the army to Peking, 
his army, which he had trained and cre- 
ated; and at the right time he forced 
Manchu submission, and the proclama- 
tion of the republic by the Manchu court 
itself. The diplomacy was magnificent, 
and it was right that the man who alone 
had achieved it should be the first Presi- 
dent of the united nation, as Dr. Sun 
was of the Southern republic. But for 
all succeeding generations the name of 
Sun Yat-sen will stand prime in national 
history as that of the man who made the 
republic possible and then willingly 
subordinated himself for its peace and 
glory. 

Have we such patriots, such states- 
men, in our own country? We have 
those in plenty who are eager to take 
the honor of the Presidency; but how 
many are there who would cheerfully 
withdraw from the race that a better 
man might be chosen? Where shall we 
find the sacrificial spirit? It is a noble 
country, a race second to none, that can 
show two such patriots, such statesmen, - 
as Sun Yat-sen and Yuan Shih-kai. 


a 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Republi- 
can Party 


THERE is no longer any room for 
doubt as to the attitude of Mr. Roosevelt 
toward the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation. The reports given to the public 
by many prominent men after interviews 
with him are to the effect that he would 
take the nomination if a majority of the 
convention should offer it to him. “He 
wil! accept,” says Judge Lindsay, of Col- 
orado, “because the people are recalling 
him to a job that he left unfinished. I 
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know this because of several visits to his 
home in the last year.” Letters are pub- 
lished in which the ex-President confirms 
the statement and uses the phrases which 
first were printed in a long interview, on 
January 30, by a Chicago newspaper. 
The magazine of which Mr. Roosevelt is 
one of the editors publishes editorial arti- 
cles showing why his solemn promise, in 
1904, that he would never accept another 
nomination, should not restrain him from 
taking one this year. He begins to talk 
like a man who seeks the nomination and 
who enjoys the contest with his com- 
petitor. For example, he tells reporters 
that he has received extraordinary and 
highly interesting reports as to influence 
exerted by certain banks to procure the 
election of Taft delegates, and says he 
has been informed that a majority of the 
delegates in the Florida convention 
“wished to vote for me, but were pre- 
vented from doing so.” He laughs at 
the claim of the Taft campaign manager 
that Mr. Taft will have more than two- 
thirds of the national convention on the 
first ballot. 

Closely related to the disclosure of his 
purpose or aim is the bitter disappoint- 
ment of Senator La Follette and a sharp 
attack upon the ex-President made by the 
Senator’s campaign manager, Mr. Hou- 
ser, who says: 

“La Follette became a candidate because 
Roosevelt urged him to make the race. Then 
Roosevelt began, insidiously and secretly, to 
undermine La Follette’s organization. Some 
people are already realizing that if this is the 
kind of square deal Roosevelt stands for, they 
do not want his kind.” 

Senator La Follette declines to witi:- 
draw, altho those who appeared for a 
time to be his most active supporters 
have deserted him for Mr. Roosevelt. Up 
to the present time forty-two conven- 
tion delegates have been elected. All of 
these are for Taft, but the elections of a 
majority of them are affected by con- 
tests. 

In our judgment, as we have said be- 
fore, Mr. Taft deserves a renomination 
and it should be given to him by the 
party. Mr. Roosevelt said of him in 
1908: 


“T do not believe there can be found in the 
whole country a man so well fitied to be Pres- 


ident. He is not only absolutely fearless, ab- 
solutely disinterested and upright, but he has 
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the widest acquaintance with the “nation’s 
needs, without and within, and the broadest 
sympathies with all our citizens. He would 
be as emphatically a President of the plain 
people as Lincoln, yet not Lincoln himself 
would be freer from the least taint of dema- 
gogy, the least tendency to appeal to class 
hatred of any kind.” 

We have italicized certain words above 
because the magazine of which Mr. 
Roosevelt is an editor now asserts there 
is widespread popular discontent with 
the Administration of Mr. Taft because 
he has not been sufficiently interested in 
“the promotion of human welfare,” and 
because the people have not felt his 
leadership: “on the question of the drain- 
ing of the country population into the 
city”; the “question of turning desert 
lands into a region of homes” ; the ques- 
tion of the protection of children, etc. 

Mr. Roosevelt recently said he would 
never desert the Progressives. If he is 
to stand as their representative, Mr. 
Taft’s progressive record is certainly as 
good as his. We cite the President’s 
memorable peace treaties ; his remarkable 
recommendations for a broad extension 
of the merit system in the civil service; 
his reciprocity agreement with Canada; 
his policy as to the conservation of na- 
tional resources on the public domain in 
Alaska and elsewhere, and his promotion 
of publicity with respect to campaign 
contributions. Comparison with his 
predecessor as to these things is not to 
Mr. Taft’s disadvantage. We remember 
that the records produced during the 
Controller Bay controversy showed that 
when the ex-President shied a stone at 
Mr. Taft’s action he forgot that he lived 
in a glass house. And with respect to 
Trusts, is it not more progressive to en- 
force the law than to express disap- 
proval of the suit against the Steel Cor- 
poration, as ex-Secretary Garfield did in 
a letter which Mr. Roosevelt printed, 
with comments which were generally re- 
garded as sympathetic? So far as treat- 
ment of the Trust problem by legislation 
is concerned, Mr. Taft and his prede- 
cessor are substantially in agreement as 
to what should be done. We have re- 
cently spoken at length about the Presi- 
dent’s relation to the tariff blunder of 
1909. It cannot be denied that he sought 
to improve the tariff law. The same law 
was in force during Mr. Roosevelt’s 
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service of seven years. Did he ask for 
a revision of it? We are not attacking 
Mr. Roosevelt, who was a good Presi- 
dent, but are considering certain ques- 
tions raised by some of those who now 
support his candidacy mainly because 
they dislike Mr. Taft. 

The Republican party would stultify 
itself by refusing to renominate .the 
President. At the risk of repeating 
what we said some weeks ago, we direct 
attention to the ridiculous attitude of a 
party that, having enumerated in its plat- 
form the achievements of an Administra- 
tion, says to the people that it rejected 
the head of that Administration, altho 
he sought another term. This would in- 
volve a contradiction which must invite 
defeat. 

We have said that if Mr. Roosevelt 
should be nominated this year, it would 
not be for a third term, in the original 
and correct interpretation of the phrase. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s solemn promise, on 
November 8, 1904, immediately after his 
election, was not that he would not stand 
for a third term, but that he would not 
accept another nomination. Here are 
the words: 

“On the 4th of March next I shall have 
served three and a haif years, and these three 
and a half-years constitute my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the President 
to two terms regards the substance and not 
the form, and under no circumstances will 1 
be a candidate for or accept another nomina- 
tion.” 

Assuming that the editorial explana- 
tion in last week’s issue of the magazine 
of which he is an editor was published 
with his knowledge and approval, we 
must say that we read it with a sense of 
disappointment, so far as his relation to 
it is concerned. The article closes as 
follows: 

“In Mr. Roosevelt's specific case it is some- 
times said that his statement in 1904 and 1907 
that he would not accept another nomination 
would make his acceptance of a nomination 
this year inconsistent. What Mr. Roosevelt 
said in 1904 and 1907 referred, of course, to 
a consecutive third term. Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves, although we do not share his belief, 
that the settled policy of this country makes 
a third ‘consecutive presidential term for any 
man fmpolitic, if not improper; but the Ouft- 
look has a better appreciation of his intelli- 
gence than to suppose that he had in 1904 
or has now the slightest idea of defining a 
third term except in the way in which we 
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have here defined it. The situation may per- 
haps be made clear by a homely illustration. 
When a man says at breakfast in the morn- 
ing, ‘No, thank you, I will not take any more 
coffee,’ it does not mean that he will not take 
any more coffee tomorrow morning, or next 
week, or next month, or next year.’” 

We assume that it had his approval, 
because we find substantially the same 
reasoning in the long interview with 
him, published by the Chicago Evening 
Post, on January 30. He then said: 

“I used language which simply stated that 
I paid heed to the essence and not the form 
of the wise custom of our forefathers; the 
essence, of course, being that the custom ap- 
plies just as much when my first term was 
the ailing out of an unexpired term of my 
predecessor as if it had been an elective term, 
and that, on the other hand, it had no appli- 
cation whatever to the candidacy of a man 
who was not at the time in office, whether he 
had or had not been President before. Men 
at once began to ask me whether my refusal 
was to be held to apply to I912 or to 1916; 
to which I of course responded that_it would 
be preposterous to answer any such question 
one way or the other.” 

This will not do. The people did not, 
and do not now, so interpret the prom- 
ise made in 1904. If the Republican 
party now deliberately shelves Mr. Taft 
and nominates Mr. Roosevelt, it will be 
bidding for defeat. Such action could 
be taken only after a bitter contest 
which would prevent harmony in the 
campaign. It would involve the humilia- 
tion of the President, the sharp disap- 
pointment and anger of his friends. It 
would be accepted as the party’s disap- 
proval of the four years’ record of its 
own Administration, its proclamation 
that its President had been unworthy or 
incompetent. It would give the lie to 
its platform, which is adopted before 
the successful candidate is named by a 
convention. Thruout the campaign the 
nominee would be confronted by a 
broken promise and the third-term cry. 
Mr. Roosevelt should read thoughtfully 
these words spoken by Secretary Mac- 
Veagh in Michigan last week: 

“I believe the ‘anything to beat Taft’ people 
will never get Roosevelt to lead them. They 
are dealing with a man who knows politics 
and with a man who has a wealth of great 
things of the past to cherish and protect. A 
third term, even if a third term were legiti- 
matized by the authority of a unanimous de- 
mand of the people, would be of far less 


value to him than the undimmed record of 
the two terms he has served.” 
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Condemnation of Monseigneur 
Duchesne and His Reply 


IN announcing that the Italian trans- 
lation of the “History of the Ancient 
Church” by the well known French 
scholar and academician, Duchesne, 
had been forbidden even as a_ book 
.of reference in all the seminaries 
of Italy, THe INDEPENDENT stated that 
doubtlessly the original in French would 
also be condemned. This has been done. 
Coupled with Duchesne’s are the two 
works, “Letters to Pius X” and “The 
Priest,” both the efforts of an ex-Paulist, 
as. well as ex-priest, now a professor in 
one of our well-known educational insti- 
tutions. The Paulists are the only 
American religious who have won a place 
on that long roll of renowned and also 
of forgotten writers. The “Life of 
Hecker,” by the Paulist Elliott was con- 
demned about the time Leo XIII de- 
nounced Americanism. Rome, however, 
forbade that the sentence be published. 
Now comes another Paulist, this time, 
however, an “Ex.” These three books 
are the only books written by Catholics 
or ex-Catholics, natives of our land, 
which have been put on the Index, not 
many in the history of a Church which 
dates, at least as far as its hierarchy 
goes, back to 1789. In 1822 a pamphlet, 
written against his bishop, Conway, of 
Philadelphia, by the Rev. William Ho- 
gan, was condemned. But Hogan was 
an Irishman. This brochure appears not 
in the Index published by Pius X in 
1907. In 1884 an English translation of 
a Spanish work on the history of natural 
generation, made by a Frederick Hollick, 
was also condemned. Of all our lead- 
ing writers, only Draper’s “Conflict” 
was honored by a place on the Index. 
Among our political writers, Henry 
George alone found his way there, but 
it is uncertain whether Henry Georgeism 
was condemned or the book “Progress 
and Poverty.” Cardinal Gibbons could 
solve that doubt better than either Cardi- 
nal Farley or Cardinal O’Connell. The 
fullest solution, however, could be given 
by Archbishop Ireland or, if he had not 
died so lately, by Mgr, Burtsell, of 
Rondout, the canonical lawyer of Dr. 
McGlynn, 

Recently Duchesne has given the story 
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of the publication of the condemned 
“History” in L’/talie, a French news- 
paper of Rome itself. In the first place, 
he contends that he wrote as an historian, 
who had to follow the lines proper to his- 
torical research. In finishing the first 
volume he submitted it to the Papal cen- 
sor, Lepidi, who gave it the papal impri- 
matur. Furthermore, Duchesne pre- 
sented the same volume to the Pope him- 
self, who had heard Lepidi speak of it. 
The two succeeding volumes on their ap- 
pearance were also given to his Holiness. 
On each occasion the Pope congratulated 
the author and promised to read the vol- 
ume. Likewise the Italian translation, 
which Cardinal De Lai forbade to be 
used in the Italian seminaries, was for- 
mally approved on December 8, 1910, by 
competent authority with the proviso that 
it be submitted to Mgr. Faloci-Polignani, 
Vicar General of Spoleto, “who has not 
the reputation of dealing gently with 
Modernists.” He too declared: “Nihil 
ebstat.” 

A curious fact about Duchesne’s 
protest is that it is a memorial, addrest 
to a friend, who seemed to believe that 
in publishing it in L’/talie, he would be 
acting according to the wishes of Pius 
X, who gave it his official imprimatur 
thru his own censor, Lepidi. Quwi facit 
per alium, facit per se is good canon law 
and civil as well. The principal is bound 
by the acts of his agent. The protest 
brings to light the petty intrigues which 
have ever marked the inner history of © 
the Curia. Here we see the loudest de- 
fenders of, and the closest to, the Pope. 
Del Val, De Lai, the Jesuits, and all that 
ilk turning on the Pope when it suits 
them. Duchesne will die hard. The day 
may come, however, when his history 
will be taken off the Index, as was the 
book on “The Temporal Power” of the 
Jesuit Bellarmine, which Sixtus V con- 
demned, but his successor rehabilitated. 


2 
. Behind the Scenes 


WHEN you go to the theater you are 
simply buying $2 worth of illusion. The 
scene painter has done his best to make 
you believe that you are looking at a 
distant landscape instead of a piece of 
canvas, the stage carpenter that the tree 
trunks are round, the electrician that 
sunlight is falling thru the leaves, the 
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actors that they really look like the char- 
acters they impersonate, and the author 
that the dialog is genuine. And you 
yourself—unless you are a dramatic 
critic—take your seat as a willing part- 
ner in this conspiracy of deception. But 
you may be so unfortunate as to have a 
friend who has the entrée to the world 
behind the curtain, and you may be led 
by curiosity or accommodation to ac- 
company him. It is undeniably interest- 
ing to see how thunder can be made 
from a sheet of tin and a cannon ball, 
how the man at the rheostat regulates 
a sunrise, how the actor builds up his 
patrician nose out of wax, and how the 
angels are hung up by wires hooked in 
their backs. But when you go back to 
your seat for the next act you discover 
that you have been robbed. To gratify 
a moment’s curiosity you have forever 
lost that innocence of the eye on which 
the delight of the drama largely de- 
pends. You have been cheated out of 
what you paid for. As you realize the 
extent of your loss you look with aver- 
sion upon your friend who knows the 
ropes and who has shown them to you. 
You observe with surprise that he thinks 
he has done you a favor, that he regards 
himself as a promoter of dramatic art, 
he who, instead of teaching you how to 
see the play, has taught you to see 
thru it. 

In all the other arts it is the same. 
There is always a large body of camp 
followers and hangers on who make it 
the business of their -lives to undo fhe 
work of those whom they profess to ad- 
mire. They turn poetry into prose; they 
decompose the grandest music into its 
constituent noises; they convert a pic- 
ture into painted cloth and a statue into 
a stone. They do not criticise a work 
of art, they expose it. They are like the 
moon trying to eclipse the sun from 
which it derives the light that makes it 
visible. 

A master magician like © Wagner 
would lift us for a time out of this 
everyday life into a world of gods and 
heroes, where momentous deeds are en- 
acted and superhuman passions find fit- 
ting expression in superhuman music. 
But we are not left long to our enjoy- 
ment, for some impertinent fellow 
nudges us with his elbow and points out 
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with a snigger: “Look this way! Turn 
your opera glasses around with the 
small end to the stage. Now you see 
not Isolde or Briinhilda, but only Ma- 
tilde Wesendonck and Frau Cosima.” 
He is right. The goddesses have van- 
ished and in their stead stand mere 
vulgar mistresses, from whom we turn 
away in indifference and disgust. 

We are interested in Da Vinci’s Mona 
Lisa. We do not care at all for the 
Signore Gioconda’s wife whom the crit- 
ics try to palm off in her stead. We 
want to see Laura thru Petrarch’s eyes, 
not thru the eyes of those who see only 
Laura de Sale, née de Noves, and her 
eleven children. We love Dante’s Bea- 
trice, not the wife of Simone dei Bardi. 
It is inspiring to hear 

“And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gie’d me her promise true 

Which ne’er forgot will be; 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me doune and dee.” 

It is not inspiring to be told that she - 
did forget her promise and that he 
didn’t lay him doune and dee. Who 
cares if it is true. This is: the realm of 
poetry, not science. 

The only way to appreciate literature 
is to fight shy of the literary biogra- 
phers. It was perhaps not so much of a 
mistake as has been supposed, that the 
author’s will which read that his letters 
and unpublished works were left to his 
“literary executioners.” Fortunately for 
the permanence of Shakespeare’s poetry, 
his personality soon vanished. If the 
literary sleuth hounds should ever suc- 
ceed in discovering the dark lady Shake- 
speare would suffer. Browning was 
killed off by the Browning clubs; not the 
kind that sat in a circle reading “The 
Ring and the Book” aloud by turns, but 
the kind that spent their time running 
down all his allusions and showing 
where he stole his archaic phrases and 
how he misunderstood them. 

Publishers nowadays try to kill off 
any chance of their books attaining an 
independent and immortal life by circu- 
lating personalities of the author before 
ever the book comes out. The way a 
poet says things is important. The way 
he ties his cravat is not. How to tie a 
cravat is also worth knowing, but on 
such a question Beau Brummel is the 
authority, not Browning. We measure 
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a mountain by its, highest peak. 
should we measure a man. The value 
of a genius to the world lies in those 
qualities in which he excels other men. 
We are interested in the things that he 
can do and we cannot. What he does 
that we also do or may not want to do 
is a matter of indifference to us. 

A great work of art is timeless and 
impersonal. It stands alone. It is to be 
considered on its own merits. It must 
live its own life. The author of it him- 
self is apt to be somewhat in awe of his 
creation. He recognizes that it is greater 
than he, so he is usually willing to retire 
modestly into the background. But his 
so-called friends insist upon his coming 
forward and standing in front of it. 
They erect the scaffolding about it, and, 
if they are allowed to have their way, 
even tear it to pieces and scatter the 
blocks which had been so laboriously 
and ingeniously put together. Any filing 
clerk can take the words of a poem and 
put them back into their proper places 
in the dictionary, but it takes a genius 
in the first place to pick the words out 
of the dictionary and make a poem of 
them. They are the true iconoclasts who 
substitute for the illusion of art a knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of construction 
and the life of the artist. 

st 

Secretary Knox When Secretary Knox’s 
and Colombia itinerary was first pub- 

lished it did not include 
Colombia, but in later dispatches it was 
said that he would go to the capital. of 
that country. It may be expected now, 
however, that Bogota will be dropped 
from the schedule. Colombia’s Minister 
at Washington, Sefior Ospina, has in- 
formed the State Department that such 
a visit would be inopportune; in other 
words, that the Secretary is not wanted 
in Colombia. The Minister made his act 
more offensive by giving his official let- 
ter to the press. His diplomatic career 
in this country is closed. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Secretary, at the very be- 
ginning of his tour, should encounter 
such hostility in any quarter. All the 
other countries to be visited have sent to 
Washington a hearty welcome. There 
was reason to expect that his round of 
visits would distinctly serve both the in- 
terests of our Government and people 
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Soand. those of the republics which are to 


receive him. It is greatly to be desired 
that they should believe that the United 
States does not seek to acquire their ter- 
ritory or to be concerned in their local 
affairs, unless by mutual consent it strives 
to assist them, as it is assisting San Do- 
mingo. But how can we ask them to 
believe this so long as the Panama sore 
is not healed, so long as we refuse to 
submit to arbitration the controversy 
with Colombia? Minister Ospina’s ac- 
tion was not diplomatic, and he will suf- 
fer for his conduct, but Colombia may 
justly complain. The question is whether 
we.violated a treaty and ignored the ob- 
ligations of international law. Such a 
question. may with propriety be submit- 
ted to The Hague tribunal. Our Gov- 
ernment professes to desire that all inter- 
national disputes shall be settled by arbi- 
tration, yet it has persistently refused to 
grant the arbitration by which Colombia 
is willing to end this controversy. In 
this there is inconsistency. Before Mr. 
Knox started on his journey, our Gov- 
ernment should have consented to arbi- 
tration for this case. But it declined to 
do so, or ignored the reiterated demand, 
and he started while a congressional 
committee was taking testimony which 
supported Colombia’s claim. Acceptance 
of the proposed arbitration would have 
measurably promoted the success of his 
tour. 
ss 

While there may be such 
a thing as too many com- 
missions of investigation, 
President Taft’s recommendation to 
Congress urging the creation of a Fed- 
eral Commission on Industrial Relations 
is most wise and timely. There is no 
doubt that the relations of capital and 
labor constitute one of the most im- 
portant problems now before the Amer- 
ican people. In most civilized nations 
the governments have taken more inter- 
est in these questions than has ours. 
Canada and New Zealand, for instance, 
have enacted very progressive laws for 
settling industrial differences, while labor 
regulations in Germany, England, etc., 
are much more advanced than in the 
United States. As the prosperity of the 
nation is conditioned on the good con- 
duct of industry and the good relations 


The Industrial 
Commission 
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of those engaged in it, the matter is one 
of nation-wide concern, and comes prop- 
erly within the sphere of the Federal 
Government. Indeed, no other agency 
can handle so fairly or effectively the 
problems involved. There is a most dis- 
tinguished national committee in exist- 
ence to secure the appointment of the 
Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, and the matter is now before Con- 
gress. The commission should be cre- 
ated. 


a 


The Lawrence Mills strike 
has not yet been settled, and 
meanwhile it has developed 
a new weapon of defense for the strikers 
in the bringing to New York of one or 
two hundred little children to be ex- 
hibited and paraded in the streets as spe- 
cimens of the suffering which the opera- 
tors have to endure. It is not exactly 


Children as 
Exhibits 


clear just how this plan will work. 
Doubtless some money will be given for 
the cause by those whose eyes see some 
of those little ones whose support has 


been taken away by the strike; but it is 
difficult to see here a legitimate method 
of carrying on the industrial war. These 
children are from five to ten years old. 
They ought to be under the care of their 
mothers. The military authorities in 
control of the place now refuse to allow 
any more children sent without assur- 
ance of their mothers’ consent. We have 
laws forbidding children to be exhibited 
on the stage. We are glad that while 
here they are to be sent to school, but 
it is in Lawrence that they should be in 
school, in-their regular classes and at the 
expense of that city. There is some- 
thing not very fitting about taking a 
regiment of little children from their 
homes and herding them in halls, in con- 
ditions necessarily more dangerous to 
health than in an orphan asylum, and 
then making their pitiful condition, as 
they trudged the streets, an appeal in be- 
half of their parents’ cause. So far as 
it is true that these children are brought 
to this city for adoption, the case is no 
better. Children for adoption should be 
sent to the country; and it is a very sad 
condition in which a strike forces 
parents by the hundreds to dispose of 
their children. Meanwhile the legitimate 
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efforts for arbitration and conciliation 
are going on. 
ed 
Father Curry, of 
The Little Tin Plate St. James’s Church 
in this city, is the 
author of a practical suggestion that 
deserves more than local attention. He 
has organized a committee that proposes 
to have a law passed requiring every 
public building, apartment house, saloon, 
theater, store, hotel, etc., to have placed 
on it a conspicuous plate bearing the 
name and address of the owner. The 
reason for this is obvious. It is to en- 
able the opponents of unsanitary tene- 
ments, law-breaking saloons, Raines law 
hotels, houses of prostitution, etc., to 
trace back the evil to its ultimate source 
of responsibility. We can see no objec- 
tion to this suggestion, provided the 
ordinance is so drawn that the real 
owner cannot shift his identity to some 
dummy. We hope the ordinance will 
pass our Board of Aldermen and be cop- 
ied in other cities. 
& 
The danger of absolutely 
The Starling upsetting industrial condi- 
tions by the importation of 
a beetle, or a bird, or even a_ fungoid 
growth, has been already so often dem- 
onstrated that any more experiments in 
that line should be left to the supervision 
of the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington. Whoever brought the San Jose 
scale into this country brought what 
neither he nor all the people in the 
United States could control, until it had 
invaded every State and cost us millions 
of dollars. Thanks to the work of our 
agricultural colleges we are just now 
getting that pest under foot. The codlin 
moth was a foreigner, and the Russian 
thistle was a foreigner, and the root gall, 
which is still taking terrible toll out of 
our gardens, was also imported. We do 
not know that all of these invasions could 
have been prevented; but we do know 
that the English sparrow could have been 
left at home and should have been left 
there. His annual food bill runs up into 
the millions, and we are no nearer the 
control of this pest in feathers than we 
were twenty-five years ago. Now we 
have the starling to deal with, and, what 
is worse, we have to find out what good 
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he is worth and what mischief he can ac- 
complish. These experiments will have 
to go on in our gardens and orchards, 
with the probability very much against 
the starling. That it is a special friend 
of the sparrow, indulging in similar hab- 
its of gregarious and predacious food 
hunting, does not add to its weicome, It 
seems to have one thing in its favor, that 
it will eat the grub of the maggot fly that 
infests sheep. However, a very small 
part of this country belongs to the sheep 
breeder, and by no means are all sections 
infested with the fly. It is a local affair, 
never traveling any great distance. The 
merino sheep can be bred successfully 
where the fly is known to be present. 
Our mutton makers have therefore this 
resource, and besides, there are other 
ways of fighting the fly; other ways be- 
sides that of importing into this country a 
bird that bids fair to duplicate the Eng- 
lish sparrow for filth and destructiveness. 
The sparrow can take our grain fields 
and the starling our orchards, making 
the havoc complete. Only horticulturists 
know how much is already wasted by the 
reckless habits of bluejays, mainly in 
Southern orchards, and orioles in the 
Northern. The robin also takes his fair 
share, and sometimes a little more, out 
of our berry gardens, and so also do 
the catbird and grosbeak. We can get 
along with these birds very cordially, be- 
cause they balance the account with 
grasshoppers and worms. What we spe- 
cially should look out for and be pro- 
tected from is the addition of a bird that 
revels in waste; that comes in huge 
flocks, every bird in the flock picking at 
every grape in the vineyard. What the 
starling is going to do by way of com- 
pensation we do not yet know. He may 
have something worth the while for 
somebody besides the wodl grower. We 
hope he has; all the same let us turn over 
this importation business to the proper 
authorities. 
rm) 

Just now we hear re- 
newed complaint of the 
harshness of the Japa- 
nese government of Korea, and there is 
evidence in northern Korea, where the 
American Presbyterians have their sta- 
tions, of not a few arrests of Korean 
converts on the charge of being impli- 


Japan in Korea 
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cated in an attempt on the life of Gov- 
ernor General Terauchi. It is a matter 
of internal control with which our Gov- 
ernment has no international concern, 
but we gather that our missionaries have 
made appeals to the Japanese authorities 
in Tokio in behalf of Christian converts. 
To understand the matter it must be re- 
membered that Prince Ito, the Governor 
General who was assassinated, repreé- 
sented the civil government and was a 
wise and tolerant ruler placed in a most 
difficult position. His successor is a mili- 
tary man, and it is the military depart- 
ment which has made these numerous 
arrests and not the civil. Pastors and 
others of high character have been held 
in prison for weeks without trial. We 
are not inclined to regard these acts as 
indicative of hostility to Christianity, but 
as one of those unfortunate conditions 
that are likely to arise where there is sus- 
picion, and military rule may easily be- 
come severe. It will be the wisdom of 
Japan to conciliate and not to frighten its 
new subjects, and we believe the present 
local tension will soon be relaxed. 


& 

In Los Angeles, Cal., the voting is 
done in schoolhouses mainly, in a public 
library and in a church, with a saving to 
the city of $15,000, and they manage to 
do it without interfering with the school 
exercises or anything else except the rent 
otherwhere paid for the back room of a - 


saloon. Why not do so everywhere? 
& 

We give pensions to soldiers, and 
Congress is planning to increase their 
pensions. But there are other servants 
of the Government whose perils are 
quite as great. We do not refer to 
Presidents, altho three have been killed, 
and they have to be protected wherever 
they go, but to our internal revenue of- 
ficials, particularly in the South, many 
of whom have been shot, disabled or 
killed while hunting for moonshine dis- 
tilleries. A woman writes us: 

My husband, the late Joseph Dawson, was 
the first revenue officer to be shot and there- 
by crippled for life by an illicit distiller while 
he was, at the order of the Government, hunt- 
ing for moonshine stills thru the mountains 
of Virginia. His brave act never received 
the slightest Government recognition. 

A case like that should be recognized 
by pension or by private claim. 
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Newark Fire Insurance Company 


A CORPORATION which has celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary certainly 
has a right to live. The Newark Fire 
Insurance Company, chartered in 1811, 
celebrated on November 4 last its one 
hundredth anniversary. 
creased its capital from. $250,000 to 
$500,000 and added $250,000 to the sur- 
plus. The net surplus a year ago was 
over $453,000; this, with the new surplus 
of $250,000, and 


It has just in-— 


Providing that students in schools be in- 
structed in the simple and ordinary means 
of fire prevention and in the careful use and 
handling of combustible and inflammable ma- 
terials. 

Prohibiting the manufacture, -storage, sale 
and use of white phosphorus matches on the 
ground that they are “one of the most pro- 
lific causes of fire.” 

Making it a misdemeanor when a person 
refuses to demolish or repair an old and 
dilapidated building which might cause a con- 
flagration, and giving the State Fire Marshal 
the right to demolish the same after due no- 


tice. 
Here are re- 





the proceeds from 
the sale of the old 
building, $150,000, 
will make a total 
surplus of over 
$850,000, while 
the assets have in- 
creased nearly 
$300,000 and are 
now $1,370,656. 
The Newark Fire 
has recently 
moved into its 
new building, and 
is now regarded 
as one of the weil- 
known fire insur- 
ance companies of 





forms that should 
interest other 
States than New 
York. In the next 
issue of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT we 
plan to publish an 
illustrated article 
comparing the fire 
loss of this coun- 
try with that of 
European  coun- 
tries. The showing 
we make is ‘one 
that calls for deep 
blushing. 
& 
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the country. The 
officers are E. J. 
Haynes, Jr., presi- 
dent, and T. L. 
Farquhar, secretary. The agents in New 
York are W. B. Ogden & Son, 55 John 
street. 
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ot 
Safeguards for Life and Property 


THoMAs J. AHEARN, Fire Marshal of 
the State of New York, recommends in 
his annual report to the legislature cer- 
tain additional safeguards for the pro- 
tection of life and property. His recom- 
mendations deserve the fullest publicity: 

Providing for the issuance of licenses or 
permits for the manufacture, transportation 
storage, sale, or use generally of explosives, 


highly combustible substances, or other sim- 
ilar dangerous articles. 

Requiring fire drills in all factories and 
schools at least twice a month, and imposing 
a penalty for failure to do so, 
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sent to the New 
York Senate for 
confirmation, on 
February 13, the 
nomination of William Temple Emmet, 
of New York, as State Commissioner 
of Insurance, to succeed William H. 
Hotchkiss, whose term has just ex- 
pired.. Mr. Emmet was born in New 
Rochelle in 1869, and is a graduate of 
Columbia College, and of the law school 
of Columbia University. He is a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar, and, until re- 
cently, was chairman of the New York 
County Branch of the Democratic 
League, of which Thomas Mott Osborne 
is the head. 


THE NEWARK FIRE 
COMPANY 


& 


From Albany comes, in two volumes, 
the fifty-second annual report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York (pp. 511, 1400). 
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Looking for a Money Trust 


Tue Democratic majority of the 
House decided, by a vote of 115 to 66, 
that there should be no investigation of 
an alleged Money Trust by a special 
committee, but that an inquiry as to 
banking and currency conditions should 
be made by the regular committees. At 
present it is probable that the work will 
be done by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which will try to ascer- 
tain in what way the currency . laws 
ought to be changed. Mr. Bryan, who 
preferred a special committee, practi- 
cally asserts that this regular committee 
is controlled by “Wall Street.” This 
seems absurd, for, of the fourteen 
Democratic majority members, nine are 
from small towns in the South and three 
from the West. There is only one from 
the vicinity of New York, and he is a 
physician. Mr. Bryan, as the first wit- 
ness called, will have an opportunity to 
explain. 

An investigation of this kind, if 
soberly and wisely conducted by well- 
balanced legislators, can do no harm and 
probably will be beneficial, because it 
will emphasize the need of currency re- 
form, that need which caused the ap- 
po'ntment of the National Monetary 
Commission. But an inquiry in this field 
should not be made by men who accept 
the wild assertions of Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
La Follette or Congressman Henry, of 
Texas, about a greedy and cruel combi- 
nation of capitalists in New York, that 
manufactures panics, fixes interest rates, 
“nominates the presidential candidates 
of both parties,” rules everything and 
robs everybody, with the aid (as Mr. La 
Follette would say) of a press that is 
subsidized and wholly corrupt. Mr. La 
Follette began with a Money Trust of 
one hundred men (some of whom, we 
think, were dead), but has since re- 
duced the number to fourteen, or pos- 
sibly to only three. Nor should an in- 
quiring committee be guided by the com- 
plaints of those who have failed to bor- 
row millions in New York for large 





projects. It is conceivable, for example, 
that bankers at the country’s money 
center might reasonably and _ honestly 
decline to risk millions on the construc- 
tion of a railroad thru Northern Mexico, 
where the leading industry now is the 
burning of railroad bridges, or on a new 
line of steamships so planned that, in 
their judgment, the investment could not 
be profitable. If the committee seeks to 
ascertain whether it is true that a Money 
Trust exists which makes high rates of 
interest, it should ask why the current 
rates in New York have been unusually 
low for two or three years past, so low 
that at the end of 1911 it was estimated 
that at least $100,000,000 had been 
loaned by New York in Germany, be- 
cause better rates could be obtained in 
that country. 

There is, naturally, a concentration of 
funds in New York, as there is in Lon- 
don and Berlin, but we have seen no evi- 
dence of a foul conspiracy to compel the 
payment of unjust rates for the use of 
it, upon good security. There are evils 
connected with this concentration, and a 
committee that directs attention to them 
must at the same time direct attent’on to 
the glaring defects of our banking and 
currency system. This may hasten the 
enactment of remedial legislation. — It 
may also cause an impartial considera- 
tion of the Monetary Commission’s plan, 
in order that, if possible, it may be im- 
proved. The perfection of a currency 
reform project and the adoption of it 
are greatly to be desired. 


& 


....Sauerbeck’s annual statement 
(London) of commodity prices shows an 
increase of 2 points (to 80) for the year 
1911. Articles of food closed 10 per 
cent. higher, while materials were slight- 
iv lower. 

....The average per capita consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States last 
vear was 81.78 pounds. This was a new 
high record. The average has advanced 
to 81.78 from 43 pounds in 1881, 61 in 
1891, and 72 in 1901. 
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The Continental Insurance Company 


Continental Building 
46 Cedar Street New York City 








HENRY EVANS, President 





Assets $25,576,579 
Liabilities 9,576,747 
Capital - - - 2,000,000 
Policy Holders’ Surplus 15,999,832 

















THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID] Chartered 181 | 
Newark Fire Insurance Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Statement December 31, 1911 
ASSETS 
Market Value. 
$150,000.00 








Loans on Bond and Mortgage. 326, 650. 00 
Cash in Banks and Office.... 34,393.98 
Premiums in course of Collec- 

tion 106,419.57 
Accrued Interest and other , 


16,952.74 












































$1,370,656. 29 





LIABILITIES 


NEWHAMPSHIRE~ Miagrred for Uneersed Fre, 


Losses in course of adjustment 57,374.00 
2,937,319 76 } 640,940.17 \ All other Liabilities 
li 3,163,880.05 946,763.34 








; 37,204.61 
Capital Stock 250,000.00 


FIRE INSUR ANCE Co. Total Liabilities nS, le 


3.877.846 70 | 1,193.546.08 Net Surptus Beyonp CaPiItat AND ALL 
LIABILITIES $603,944.30 
Increase in Assets.......+-++..+0000. $286,977.00 


Increase in Unearned Premium Reserve 93,546.26 
I 4.661.149 6! 1408.661.54.\ Increase in Net Surplus 150,059.30 
[__3.196,.017746 1510,064.23 _\ SurpPLus to PoLicyHOLDERS 853,944-30 


j__5.553. 270.70 1,578,330.82_ __\ EDGAR J. HAYNES, Jr., President 
(5 725.809.34 | 1.654.s04.8!__\ THOMAS L. FARQUHAR, Secretary 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $2,496, 304.53 ee, 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3,229,504.81 to $500,000.00 and the Capital was increased to 


* $500,000.00. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


The 67th annual statement of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., 
shows an income for the year 1911 of $27,- 
721,593, a gain in income of over one and a half 
million dollars. During the past year 32,187 pol- 
icies have been issued and revived and there are 
now in force 246,291 policies insuring $5890,808,817, 
a gain during the past year of $30,749,820. The 
surplus during the past year has increased over a 
half million dollars and now amounts to $5,954,- 
159, and there has been a gain in the total assets 
of over $9,800,000 during the past year so that 
the assets now amount to $147,028,872. It is in- 
teresting to note that the expense incurred in ob- 
taining new insurance last year amounted to 84 
per cent. and the total insurance expenses to only 
74 per cent. of the amount allowed by the insur- 
ance law of the State of New York. The net 
rate of interest earned on invested assets at par 
value was 4.7 per cent., the same as the previous 
year. The Mutual Benefit as we have before stated 
is one of the most conservatively and economically 
managed life insurance companies in the United 
States. Its assets are to a large extent invested 
in mortgages and bonds of the highest character. 
The Mutual Benefit’s splendid record makes the 
company an ideal one to insure in. The officers 
of the company ‘are Frederick Frelinghuysen, 
President; Edward L. Dobbins and Edward E. 
Rhodés, Vice-Presidents, and J. William Johnson, 
Secretary. The Superintendent of Agencies is 
Alfred A. Drew. The Directors include Amzi 
Dodd, Edward H. Wright, Marcus L. Ward, 
Frederick M. Shepard, Edward L. Dobbins, Fred- 


erick Frelinghuysen, J. William Clark, John O. 
H. Pitney, John R. Hardin, Peter Campbell, Wil- 
liam M. Johnson and George R. Howe, all of 
them well known residents of New Jersey. 


STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In its 17th annual report, as of December 30, 
1o1t, the State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis shows a continued healthy growth. 
The total admitted assets are $10,863,513, or 
an increase in the year just ended of $1,210,232. 
The unassigned surplus’ has increased nearly 
$215,000 .and is. now $1,502,954. The total 
amount of insurance in force December 30, 
IQII, was $88,148,378, an increase of nearly $6,- 
000,000 in the last year and of more than $10,- 
000,000 in the past two years. $10,050,000 in se- 
curities is deposited with the Auditor of the State 
for the sole protection of policyholders. This is 
more, by upwards of a million dollars, than is 
required by law. The President of the company 
is H. W. Bennett. 


NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The annual statement of the National Union 
Fire Insurance Company of Pittsburg, Pa., of 
which E. E. Cole is President, shows total assets 
January I, 1912, $3,805,215. The reserve for un- 
earned premiums is $2,062,812; for losses, $135,- 
308 and for taxes and contingencies $75,000. The 
cash capital of the company is $1,000,000 and the 
net surplus $532,095. The New York agents are 
Fred S. James & Co., of 123 William Straet. 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The 19th annual statement of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, of 
which Edmund P. Melson is President, shows 
that 1911 was no exception to the previous years 
in witnessing a steady and increasing growth in 
the business of the company. The new paid for 
business of 1911 amounted to $9,138,021, the in- 
surance in force at the end of the year being 
$30,610,632, an increase of 11.2 per cent. over 
I910 and of 541 per cent. in the last nine years. 
The total admitted assets January I, 1912, were 
$3,085,276, an increase of 19.3 per cent. for the 
past year and of 11.31 per cent. in nine years. 
fhe reserves and other liabilities are $2,495,610, 
leaving a net surplus for the protection of pol- 
icyholders of $580,665. A large part of the as- 
sets of the company are invested in first mort- 
gage loans, which last year earned an average 
rate of interest of 7.87 per cent, The policy- 
holders as well as the management of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company may well be 
congratulated on the condition of the company 
as evidenced by the 19th annual statement. 


NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY COMPANY 


The new statement showing the condition of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Company of New 
York has been published and shows total reserves 
for the protection of policyholders of $686,855; a 
surplus as to policyholders of $386,332 and a 
total sum for the protection of policyholders of 
$1,073,187. The assets show a substantial increase 
and now amount to $1,139,419. The assets in 
addition to cash, accrued interest and gross pre- 
miums in course of collection are invested in 
well known securities and bonds. A quarter of a 
million dollars has been deposited with the in- 
surance department of the State of New York 
for the protection of all policyholders. The New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company makes a specialty 
of employers’ and public liability, personal acci- 
dent and health insurance, burglary and theft 
insurance and plate glass insurance. It has agen- 
cies in all the large cities. Its officers are W. 
F. Moore, President; Henry S. Manning, Vice- 
President; W. J. McCaffrey, General Manager, 
and George E. Taylor, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 


The annual statement of the American -Tem- 
perance Life Insurance Association of New York, 
of which Frank Delano is President, shows a 
total income for 1911 of $236,873. The assets, 
which are largely invested in mortgages on im- 
proved property, amount to $229,449. There is a 
reserve or emergency fund of $71,361 and a sur- 
plus of $100,280, making a total balance for the 
protection of policyholders of $171,649. An ex- 
hibit of policies. written during the past three 
years shows a remarkable increase in the busi- 
ness of the company. In 1909, 249 policies were 
written insuring $318,800; in 1910 the number of 
policies written was 967 insuring $462,150, while 
in Igtt there were 1,152 policies written covering 
insurance to the amount of $586,210. The total 
insurance in force at the close of 1911 was $6,- 
774,323, represented by 6,940 separate policies. 
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CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
The annual statement of the Connecticut Fire 

Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, as 

of January 1, 1912, shows that the company con- 

tinues to hold a strong financial position. ‘The 
assets show a substantial increase during the 
year and now amount to $7,517,091. A large part 
of these assets are invested in more than one hun- 
dred different bond issues and in the stock of 
eleven different companies, not more than $161,- 

000 appearing in any one item. The net surplus 

. has also increased and is now $2,117,286, which 

with the cash capital of $1,000,000 gives protec- 

tion to policyholders to the extent of $3,117,286. 

The reserve for reinsurance is $4,058,784 and for 

all outstanding claims $341,021. The President 

of the company is J. D. Browne. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

The 64th annual statement of the United States 
Branch of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, Ltd., shows total assets val- 
ued December 31, I91I, at $13,784,521 as against 
$13,745,409 a year ago. The assets are invested 
largely in United States Government, State and 
city bonds, railroad stocks and bonds, bond and 
mortgage loans and real estate. Unearned pre- 
miums and all other liabilities amount to $9,302,- 
532, leaving a net surplus of $4,481,989. The 
New York Directors are Charles H. Marshall, 
Chairman; John A. Stewart, Edmund D. Ran- 
dolph, Walter C. Hubbard and Thatcher M. 
Brown. Henry W. Eaton is Resident Manager. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

The pyramid of the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Company as it grows higher with each 
year increases the size and strength of its foun- 
dation. The 42d annual statement which has just 
appeared shows an increase in assets and surplus, 
the total assets now being $5,725,809 and the sur- 
plus $1,654,505. The total liabilities are $2,496,- 
305, making the surplus to policyholders $3,229,- 
505. 

ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., OF 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

In the statement of the condition of its United 
States Branch as of December 31, 1911, the At- 
las Assurance Company, Ltd., of London, Eng- 
land, shows an increase in assets and surplus. 
The total assets are $2,529,585 and the surplus 
to policyholders $806,171. The Trustees in the 
United States include R. J. Cross, of Redmond 
& Co.; Ex-United States Senator John Kean; 
W. P. Bliss, capitalist, and Edwin G. Merrill, 
President of the Union Trust Company. Frank 
Lock is Manager of the United States Branch. 





The following dividends are announced: 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co., cou- 
pons from 4 per cent. Convertible Gold Bonds, 
payable on March 1. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., coupons 
from Eastern Oklahoma Division First Mortgage 
4 per cent: Bonds, payable on and after March 1. 

Federal Mining and Smelting Co., preferred. 
1% per cent., payable March 15. 

American Thermos Bottle Co., $2.00 per share, 
payable March 1. 


THE PIANO OF QUALITY 


The great and growing demand for Sohmer pianos by 
purchasers of high grade musical instruments is easily 
explained in one word—quality. It is because of its 
quality that the Sohmer piano is so universally com- 
mended by expert performers everywhere. It is becauss 
of its quality that the Sohmer piano is so frequently 
found in music studios, theaters, clubs, hotels, churches, 
schools, colleges and societies. It is because of its quality 
that the Sohmer piano is to be found in the homes of 
thousands upon thousands of discriminating music lovers 
the world over. The Sohmer is made for use, not merely 
for show, and continuous hard use will not impair its 
splendid tone and action. In a word, it is the piano of 
quality, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable | ° 
a Investment on the Market To-day 
During the Past 30 Years no Client 3 


has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 


6% 














MWertsnuw: 
Bonds 


Secured by Manhattan 
Island Real Estate 


The New York ‘Real Estate Security Company’s 
6% Mortgage Bonds, offered in denominations of 


$100, $500, $1,000, are secured by the highest type 
of income-producing fo wid in Manhattan’s finan- 
cial and residential districts. No other security is 
more stable and gives better assurance of salety 
to principal and certainty of interest. 

he most productive real estate in the world is 
found in financial and residential districts ot 
Manhattan Island, New York City. No other city 
on the globe can show land whose valuation runs 
from $8,500,000 an acre to $28,000,000 an acre. 
This is the result of the limited area of Man- 
hattan Island and the constantly increasing de- 
mands of business and commerce. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York 
Real Estate Security Company. are tax exempt in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually, 
January and July. 


Write for Circular “I” 
New York Real Estate Security 
Company 
42 Broadway, New York City 


Capital $3,950,000. 
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A Safe Bond 


I am recommending, as a safe, quiet 
and conservative investment for in- 
come, a Public Utilitv bond on a Mid- 
dle-Western property 


To Yield 5.40%. 

Earnings—after payment of prior 
charges—are more than six times the 
interest on these bonds, and more 
than 2% times all interest charges. 
Security —The market value of stocks 
that come after these bonds is more 
than three times the bonds of this 
issue outstanding. Dividends of 6% 
have been paid on the preferred stock 
since organization. This stock has a 
good market. 
Market—These bonds are underwrit- 
ten and sponsored by a strong, con- 
servative banking house. The market 
is reasonable, though not wide. 


Write for detailed description. 


C.M.KEYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 











Payable Semi-annually 
MINNEAPOLIS MORTGAGES in sums xy $500 
to = Security—Choice residence property in Min- 

es ete most i in the 

Northwest, "Foy Population in 1900, 200,000; im 1911, 310,000. 25 years’ 
successful experience without the loss of a dollar to investors. Refer 
satormane? Permission to The Independent Write us for booklet and full 


THOMPSON BROS.., 4 Security Bank B1d3, 
MINN. 





57 y Nreneer NET 


Lis, 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CONVERTIBLE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March 1, 1912, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Manhattan Trust Company, 113 Broadway. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





New York City, Feb. 14th, 1912. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Thermos Bott!e Company, held at the general office of the 
company, Thermos Building, New York, on this date, a 
dividend of Two Dollars per share was declared out of 
the net earnings of the company for the months of No- 
vember and December, 1911, payable March ist, 1912, to 
the 7. oe of record at the close of business on Feb. 


WM. B. WALKER, President. 
GEO. T. BOGGS, Secretary. 





Mortgages 


FIRST 6% and 7% 


LIEN 


BECAUSE N et 


These Mortgages 
are leant cake only A income bearing 


roperty, inspected by one of our stock- 
jg and advance — to 50% of actual 
value of choicest securities, YOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 
and YOUR INTEREST is PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both n NEW YORK Exchange without charge. 
Write for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE (0. 


Sale Security 
Altractive Rate 
Efficient Service 














REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Coupon No. 18, due March 1, 1912, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company EASTERN OKLA- 
jens DIVISION FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. 

ONDS, will be paid on and after such date upon presen- 
tation at the office of the Company, No, 5 Nassau Street, 


New York City. 
Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING CO. 


382 Broadway, New York, Feb. 15, 1912, 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent. (1%%) on 
the Preferred stock of this Company has today mn de- 
clared, payable March 15th, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 24th, 


FRANK SWEENY, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 











INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


W. D, WYMAN, President 


Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
eges. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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The STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


= (WS === 


H. W. BENNETT, President W. S. WYNN, Vice-President COFFIN, 2nd Vice-President 
ALBERT SAHM, Treasurer WALTER HOWE, Auditor ALLISON ‘MAXWELL, Medical Director 
Cm McCULLOCH, Medical Director 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, DECEMBER 30, 1911 
Total admitted assets 7 ‘ $10,863,513.16 
Total Liabilities ‘ a _ 9,360,558.99 


Unassigned Surplus r ’ $ 1,502,954.17 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 30, 1911, $88,148,378.00 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF TWO YEARS’ GROWTH 


1910 1911 
Increase inEarned Interest and Rents 49,870.65 67,442.23 


Increase in Unassigned Surplus... 113,171.77 214,906.06 . 
Increase in Deposits with State. . 1 ,000,000.00 1 ,050,000.00 


Increase in Admitted Assets . . 1 ,0 72,450.26 1 - 1 0,232.32 
Increase in Insurance in Force . . 4,263,005.00 5,8 14,088.00 
TEN MILLION, FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with the Auditor of State for the sole protection of Policyholder: 


$1,013,844 MORE THAN THE AMOUNT REQUIRED BY LAW 






































62D ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G, BULKELEY, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND LIABILITY INSURANCE, JANUARY 1, 1912. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Real Estate acquired by foreclosure.... fi Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term 
Office Building Policies 


000. 
Cash on hand and in Banks ° Special Reserve, not included above. 
Stocks and Bonds 33 ff Premiums paid in advance, and other 
Mortgages secured by Real Estate a Liabilities 705,923.84 
Loans on Collateral Unearned Interest on Policy Loans 229,316.98 

Accrued Taxes 652,313.97 
8,812,876 .60 Surplue reserved for special class of 

Policies and dividends to 

1,899,904 .54 holders Siaims on Demand 3,261,756 .36 
Losses and Claims awaiting proof, and 


$85,119,471 .00 
724,744.00 


wae... in course of collection and 
deferred Premiums 1,974,645 .40 not yet due 
Market Value of Securities over cost, Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health 
less Assets not admitted 2,521,973 .23 and Liability Insurance 
Reserve for Liability Claims 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$104,755,535 .22 Total Liabilities 
Premiums $17,171,884 .03 
Interest, 4,822,812.40 0, 
a “other Disbursements 5,382, 495.85 88 
Total Income in 1911 $21,994, 696.43 Total Disbursements in 1911 $18,503,263 .72 


The amortized value of the bonds as provided by the law of New York shows a value greater than the 
market value above given by $1, 

Included in the llabilities above is $1, 310,000.00 for dividends payable to policyholders in 1912; 00,000.00 
for deatL claims occurring in 1911 not reported to the Company at the date of this statement, and "000.00 
special reserve under Liability business og the waditional protection of that class of policies, neither of which 
items has heretofore been included in the liabilities. 


GAINS DURING 1911 





[Increase 

Increase in 

Increase in | Te for Poli on 
Increase in Life Insurance in 


Number of Life Policies, Jan. 1, 1912 
Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1912 
Paid Policyholders since organi: 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 


EDMUND P. MELSON, President SAINT LOUIS 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 


Total Income in I9I1............$1,270,484.04 Assets, January I, I9I2 . 
Total Disbursements in I911.... 800,343.15 Liabilities, January 1, 2,495,610.49 





——————__ Total Admitted Surplus Assets to 
Income in Excess of Disbursements $470,141.79 Protect Policyholders $589,665.37 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF . 
ADMITTED ASSETS GUARANTEE FuNpD To POLICYHOLDERS INSURANCE 1N Force 
January ist, 1903 January ist, 1903 January 1st, 1903 


2559.95 $130,278.22 9777,421. 


January ist, 1906 January ist, 1906 . January ist, 1006 


$803,551.42 $163,158.88 $14,19 7,834.00 


January 1st, 1909 * January 1st, 1¢09 Janvary 1st. 1909 


$1,479,448. 07 $232,810.01 $20,528,827.00 


$3,085,275.86 $589,665.37 $30,610,632.00 


INCREASE IN 9 YEARS INCREASE IN 9 YEARS INCREASE IN 9 YEARS 
1131% 352% 541% 
New Paid For Business 1911 - - «= - 
Average Rate of Interest Earned on Mortgage Loans 7 





PERCENTAGE INCREASES OF 1911 OVER 1910 
Increase in Insurance in Force 
Increase ‘in Total Income 
Increase in Net Surplus 
Increase in Admitted Assets.........:...... 19.3% 


INCREASE IN DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS, 100% 























ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL St NEW YORK |) NATIONAL UNION FIRE 


Risk and Willlssue Policies Making Loss Pay- INSURANCE COMP ANY 

able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
name. The latter company. was liquidated and 
part of its capital, . - —— of woes = = —_—_—- 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- . 
lantic Mutual Insurance Comn any and repaid with E. E. COLE, President. 
a bonus and interest at the ex; iration of two years, 
During its existence the compony ra: 

has insured property to the 

value of —— $25,625,288,114.00 Annual Statement, January I, 1912, 
Received epee thereon to the P 

extent o 245,318,624.22 . 
Paid losses during that period... 137,525,816.95 Cash Capital tieecen $1,000,000 .00 
Issued certificates of profits to 
ef . : 87,544,160.00 Reserve for Unearned 

which there have been - ° 
eemed p 80,198,500.00 Premiums .......  2,062,811.93 
eaving outstanding at present 

time 7,405,660.00 Reserve for Losses. ... 135,307.55 
Interest paid on certificates 
Py A : 21,703,538.85 Reserve for Taxes and . 

n ecember 31, 1911, the assets . *. 

of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923-62 Contingencies aoe 75,000.00 

The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums NET SURPLUS cee 532,095.54 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. , b 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- ~ 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be ASSETS 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A, Raven, President, 


nay Hy He FRED S. JAMES & C0., Agents 
Cuartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 


Joun H. Jones Srewart, 4th Vice-President. 123 William Street New York. 
G. Stanton FLoyp-Jones, Secretary. 





$3,805,215 .02 























